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In the WLS tradition » . . 



PROFITABLE f enem . 

T Programming 



. with a pre«fested formula 

for listener acceptance 



Radio's e\cr magic roin.li turns WLS afternoons into profitable 
programming— for \<>u I sing its pretested, time-proven for- 
mula of live-talent Mock programming, WLS has developed an 
exciting afternoon of participating shows, heard daily, Mon- 
days thru TricLos. f rom BOB ATCHLR PRESENTS at 1:30 
thru STl'MI'l S, uliich ends at 4:00, listeners are hearing a 
unique kind of programming — a Saturday night review for 



afternoon enjoyment. Thus, WLS accepting-believing afternoon 
listeners are reached, and most economically, too! Each day's 
program is designed for sale in effective small time-segments, 
or on a participation basis, with live or transcribed announce- 
ments. 

See your Blair man today for complete details on profitable 
afternoon programming — for you. 



BOB ATCHER PRESENTS 
Monday thru Friday 
1:30-2:30 P.M. 



For one solid hour HOB ATCHER PRESENTS brings 
to the Chicago Midwest a new kind of afternoon pro- 
gram—following the successful block programming tech" 
nicjue of the famous NATIONAL BARN DANCE. 
Featuring live talent, BOB ATCHER PRESENTS stars Bob Atcher, "'lop 
Hand of the Cowhands" as Master-of-ceremonies. Each day an entire array 
of Barn Dance favorites appear ... a line-up of talent untouched in Chicago 
afternoon radio! 

There is music to please all tastes, brief news and weather summaries, lis- 
tener participations, comedy and a weekly hit parade made up from mail 
recei\ed throughout each week. The formula is time-tested and proven suc- 
cessful through the enormous success of the NATIONAL BARN DANCE. 



STUMPUS 
Monday thru Friday 
3:30-4:00 P.M. 



WLS STUM PI'S, with popular MC Jack Stihvill and featuring 
the WLS Rangers, constantly produces the regular daily listener 
response for w hich WLS has so long been noted . . . an average 
of 1,15 t pieces of mail per program in April! Using the basic 
formula of prizes for tune titles which stump the musical group, the program 
features the same kind of friendly voices, the same neighborly spirit and top 
quality talent that WLS listeners respond to so actively. 

STl'MPUS established itself by having been broadcast daily for more than 
twenty months with a continuing record-breaking response from listeners . . . 
time-tested and proven successful by listener-response. 



Bridging the period between BOB ATCHER 
PRESENTS and Stilwill s STUMPUS comes a line- 
up of network programs rapidly building rat- 
ings in Chicago's Midwest — QUICK AS A 
FLASH, DICK HAYMES, PAUL HARVEY and TED 
MALONE ... to round out a full afternoon of 
profitable programming — for you. 



Both programs hove a proven 
audience . . . and o responsive 
one . . . for selling your goods 
in Midwest America. 



YOUR I0HN BLAIR MAN HAS THE DETAILS 



890 KILOCYCLES, 50,000 WATTS, ABC AFFILIATE. REPRESENTED BY 
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WILL PARAMOUNT KISS OFF ABC RADIO NET, FAVOR TV? — In wake of Paramount Thea- 
tres-ABC merger, many sponsors, agency men, industryites wondered whether radio 
operation of net would get kiss-off treatment, eventual resale. To find answer, 
SPONSOR went to Leonard H. Goldenson, president of merged firms. "Despite any 
rumors you may hear," he said, "we definitely will not get rid of the radio network. 
On the contrary, will devote our energies to building the radio network. We . . . 
will not sell radio short." 

WHAT ABC D EAL WILL MEAN TO S PONS ORS — You can expect snapped-up operation in 
both radio and TV nets of ABC, with more money available for programing develop- 
ment, audience promotion, best sources believe. United Paramount has $30,000,000 
cash reserves available for investment. One of first effects will be to make other 
nets look to their laurels programwise, in face of sharpened competition from ABC. 
(For complete rundown on advertiser-significance of merger, see story page 32. ) 

RUPPERT RADI O, TV SUCCESS EXC EEDS E XPECTATIONS, B UDGET TO BE UPPED— With major 
portion of $2,000,000 budget now going into radio and TV, current Ruppert beer cam- 
paign for its new Knickerbocker brand has had success far exceeding company's ex- 
pectations. As result, firm will increase its radio, TV budget this fall. Spot 
radio and TV are used to cover markets in New York, New England, New Jersey, and 
northeast Pennsylvania. Biow Company is agency fer Ruppert. 

ANA-AFFILIAT ES COMMITTEE M EETING LI KELY BY MID-JUNE — Following ANA President 
Paul West's acceptance of Affiliates Committee bid for meeting, SPONSOR learned 
Committee will probably pick mid-June date. Committee chairman, Paul W. Morency, 
expressed himself as "delighted to receive letter from West — and delighted at 
tone." Among questions affiliates group is bound to ask ANA: "Why don't you survey 
other media, as you did radio, to see how they are holding up in TV era?" West, in 
letter to Morency, stressed that ANA will not discuss radio rates at coming meet- 
ing, only methods of determining radio's value. 

SYLVANIA'S D OUBLE SWITCH — Sylvania, electronics manufacturing firm, is pulling 
switch in its ad strategy — in two ways. (1) Firm is reversing current trend 
among net radio sponsors. While some firms leave medium, Sylvania is expanding 
its use of web radio, buying two ABC shows for this fall; last fall, firm had only 
one. (2) Currently, Sylvania is also changing focus of its ad strategy from trade 
to consumer audience. (For details, see story page 34.) Radio expenditure will 
be |1,310,000; TV, $1, 000, 000, for "Beat the Clock," CBS-TV. 

ARB! M AY BRING MEDIA-TESTING SYSTEM TO N.Y.C.— Deal is cooking between Advertis- 
ing Research Bureau Inc., Macy's in New York, and WOR for newspaper vs. radio tests 
of advertising effectiveness. Starting on West Coast (in Seattle region), ARBI 
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:ests have ^ed across country, with radio outpulling newspaper by substantial 
margins. s tes would be first in New York City, bound to be regarded as 

ultra-signif . cant . It's not tar from Herald Square headquarters of Macy's to 
Madison Avenue. To participate in test, Macy's would spend equal sums in newspaper 
and radio to plug same item on same day. Then researchers in store would poll pur- 
chasers to find out what influenced buying. 

NO DEARTH OF SPONSORS FOR CBS COLOR — CBS spokesman told SPONSOR: "We have been 
deluged by requests from sponsors to advertise on color time." Well over dozen 
contract.* have been signed. Time charge is nominal, in neighborhood of $150 hour- 
ly. Among advertisers who have examined color TV and are reported to have signed 
for shoi ; are General Foods, Lever Brothers, Toni, Tintair, Esso, Wamsutta Mills, 
Wildroot, Bigelow-Sanf ord , National Dairy Products. Motive for sponsorship is 
publicity value and color TV experience. 

HOW SOON CAN NEW TV STATIONS CET ON AIR AFTER FCC LIFTS FREEZE?— With color 
problem settled for FCC by Supreme Court decision, freeze lifting should be speed- 
ed. FCC Chairman Wayne Coy told SPONSOR, exclusively, back in March 1950 that he 
would go all-out to lift freeze once color was out of way. KMBC, Kansas City, is 
ready to go on air with full TV station 30 days after FCC gives green light. Reason: 
Arthur Church bought equipment long time ago, stored it. Several other stations 
are similarly fixed. 

COLOR DECISION MAY BE WOE OF TV SET DEALERS — You can expect more cries of woe, 
auctions, price slashing by TV set dealers as result of Supreme Court color deci- 
sion. Current sales slump could extend indefinitely with public confused over 
whether present sets are obsolete. Heavy advertising to reassure consumers is in 
the cards. 

RONSON DROPPING "TWENTY QUESTIONS," BUYING PETER LIND HAYE S ON TV, PLUS AM 
NET SHOW — Ronson Art Metal Works is dropping "Twenty Questions" on AM (Mutual) 
and TV (ABC). New schedule will include Peter Lind Hayes variety show to bow on 
CBS-TV 29 July (Sunday, 6:30 to 7 p.m.). Network radio is also in works, through 
Grey Advertising. Lighter firm had good results with fast-moving "Twenty Ques- 
tions" but wanted to broaden audience. Increased competition in lighter field had 
lot to do with decision. Over half Ronson ad budget will be going into radio and 
TV with considerable increase in expenditure to cover increased number of stations 
for both TV and AM shows. 

ABC-PARAMOUNT MERCER LIKELY TO EXTEND USE OF THEA TRE T V — United Paramount, 
pioneer in use of theatre TV, will probably increase use of this form of come-on 
bait. Five of its 650 theatres are already equipped, with 22 more installations 
on order. (Equipment costs about $25,000 per theatre.) Adoption of technique for 
all Paramount theatres is likely. Theatres would use ABC's TV facilities, but 
offer separate programing. As of now, moviegoers don't pay extra for video offer- 
ing; it's just means of luring them out of parlor. 
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According to an independent survey made 
by students at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, 17 out of 18 families within a 
90-mile radius of Fargo prefer WDAY to 
any other station. 3,969 farm families in 
the rich Red River Valley were asked "To 
what radio station does your family listen 
most?" 78.6% said WDAY, with the next 
station getting only 4.4%! 

Fargo-Moorhead Hoopers credit WDAY 
with much the same overwhelming 



popularity "in town". Despite the fact 
that the other three major networks are 
represented with local studios, WDAY 
consistently gets a 3-to-l greater Share of 
Audience than all other Fargo-Moorhead 
stations combined! 

WDAY is one of America's great radio 
buys, serving one of America's great farm 
markets. Write direct or ask Free & 
Peters for all the facts on WDAY and 
the rich Red River Valley! 




WDAY • NBC • 970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 

FREE & PETERS, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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ffoir to it* in ti lth .In (i ii 

Few national advertisers are aware of the rich, ripe Spanish-speaking 
market of 3,500,000 in the Southwest. Here's how to tap it: via radio 



ISest Fooils' secret weapon 

Though this firm is tight-lipped about ad strategy, SPONSOR gleaned 
enough information to show how spot radio helped put it on top 
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T\ IHctionarn / II (i ii il b oo L' for Sponsors 

In addition to defining hundreds of new trade terms, SPONSOR s own 
TV Dictionary contains valuable technical data 
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%\ hat I ISC-l*u ra in on ii t tneruer means to truth' 

SPONSOR interviews with Goldenson and other execs reveal ABC-Para- 
mount deal will strengthen AM/TV networks 



IV* 



Sulvanin's bis/ switch 

Why, after 50 years of trade advertising, Sylvania Electric has switched 

to consumer appeal, with $2,3 10,000 spent on network radio and web TV 3*1 



They're liitintj the spot veil 

Soon, facts on use of spot radio by soaps, cleansers, toiletries will be 

available through expanded Rorabaugh Report »Jf» 



COMING 



Hintlertfurt en gov sponsors 

Contacts with the show world are fraught with pitfalls for the sponsor 

who lets the razzle-dazzle go to his head J ft JlllM* 

How obsolete is IS JUS? 

SPONSOR canvassed timebuyers and broadcasters to uncover their opin- 
ions on the current usefulness of BMB reports lit .ft! lit* 

f'rriitiiiin.s on the air 

SPONSOR is currently surveying trends, techniques, do's and dont's in 
use of premiums 
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COVER: New broadcasting czar Leonard H. 
Goldenson, 45, who'll become president of 
American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, 
Inc., is known for his quick wit, law back- 
ground, long-time recognition of TV as po- 
tential ally of movies. He has philanthropic 
reputation (president United Cerebral Palsy 
Assoc., 1949; member United Jewish Appeal 
Drives, 1947-49), says, "My hobbies are going 
to the movies, listening to radio and watching 
TV." He became president Paramount Pic- 
tures 1942, UPT 1950 (see story page 32.) 
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it's j 


EASY, 


WHE* 


J YOU 


KNOW HOW? 



»se Hoopers prove KWKH's tremendous popularity in 
:veport. In the morning, KWKH gets 265% as many 
'iers as the next station — actually gets more listeners 
jn all other stations combined! In the afternoon, 
|KH gets 195% as many listeners as the next station — 
ely misses getting as many listeners as all other 
ions combined! 

KWKH's 50,000-watt signal reaches far more people 
»ide of Shreveport than inside. KWKH gets a Day- 
BMB Audience of 303,230 families in 87 Louisiana, 
ansas and Texas counties. 227,701 of these families — 
5.0% — are "average daily listeners" to KWKH. 

te direct or ask The Branham Company for all the facts 
his powerful, 25-year-old CBS affiliate. 



3,000 Watts • CBS 



BMB PROOF 
TOO! 



KWKH DAYTIME 
BMB COUNTIES 
Study No. 2 
Spring, 1949 



KWKH 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT f LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company 
Representatives 

Henry Clay, General Manager 



Arkansas jP 




...that's what you tike 
about the South 

WJBO 

. . . the poiverhouse station 
in growing Baton Rouge 



with exclusive NBC and 
local programming in 
the nation's fastest 
growing city, reaching 
the largest overall au- 
dience of any station 
in the Baton Rouge 
market. 



*U Baton Rouge has the 
hiyheat industrial 
concentration of any citii 
in Louisiana ; an annual 
industrial payroll in ex- 
cess of 1 80,000, 000. 



NBC's JY1 5,000 watt affiliate in Baton Rouge, La. 





Mil ^ 'WBRL(FM) 




by 

Robert J. Landry 



AFFILIATEO WITH THE STATE-TIMES AND MORNING ADVOCATE 
FURTHER DATA FROM OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 

GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 



"You wouldn't believe it,'' an advertising agency media director 
told us the other day at luncheon on East 58th Street, "space sales- 
men for supposedly high-powered magazines not only don't know 
wliat they are selling, by which I mean they know very little about 
their own book, but they don't trouble to investigate in advance 
whom they are selling, by which 3 mean they actually come to me. 
or the other media buyers, not knowing either the names or products 
of our clients." 

* * * 

The media director went on: "I've sat at my desk in dumbfound- 
ment at the dumbness of some salesmen who open up not with a 
statement or claim but a question. 'What products do you advertise 
which might use my magazine, please?' — that's a literal quotation." 

* * * 

"You wouldn't believe it." the agency media head repeated. 

* * * 

"How about radio time salesmen?" 

"Just as bad. Newspapers make the most intelligent pitch." 

"What's wrong with the radio time peddlers?" 

"Ten years," said the media man, "from 1940, roughly, to 1950, 
roughly it was obscene!) easy to sell radio. All you needed was an 
order blank and a nice smile. 

* * * 

"Get me straight," he said, "1 don't blame the time salesmen with 
the wistful look and the 'me. too' plea. I blame their sales managers 
and bosses who send them out empty-headed with nothing but charm 
and a couple of off-color gags.*' 

* * * 

All of which would suggest that men assigned to rake in money 
should be provided with appeals to motivations suitable to these 
parlous times. Sounds like sales directors of radio ought to be having 
more, longer and more intensive briefing clinics for their staffs and 
ought to be doing a bigger think job. 

* * * 

Then there was our friend the temperamental television producer 
who recently said, "This is a perfect script. It's the first time in my 
life I've ever seen a perfect script. Absolutely nothing wrong with it. 
I want to have 400 copies made so I can distribute it to other writers, 
directors, and executives so everybody can know at last what a per- 
fect script is like." 

As the great man's secretary bore off the script to mimeograph, he 
urged her, "Hurry and get it done before I start rewriting it!" 

* * * 

If this journal of how-to-do-it were itself over 15 years of age, as 
is the benignant conductor of this column, it could publish a "De- 
partment of Nostalgia" giving some of the flavor of the old days, 

(Please turn lo page 6P>) 
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WOAI'S ANSWER 

TO ANA! 



(GEORGE DURAM PLEASE NOTE) 



Here's WOAI coverage and cost 
for which the ANA recommends 
a 5% decrease— 



1942 

Radio Families 349,610* 

Minus TV Families , 

(on the basis used by the ANA) 



Net "Radio-only" Families 

Basic hour rate (network) 
% Increase radio families... 
% Increase hour rate 



349,610 
$300. 



If rate were adjusted to 
audience increase, WOAI'S 
rate should be.... 



1951 
767,365** 

41,500*** 

725,865 
$340. 
+ 108% 
+ 13% 

$624 



*NBC Survey, 1942: 



:; - : 'BMB — 1949 + 3.6% adjustment to 1951: 
: NBC Estimate, March 1951 



WOAI STILL serves the 
Southwest at $340 an Hour 



San Antonio 




AMERICAS FASTEST 
GROWING 
MAJOR CITY 



Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Louis 
Dallas, San Francisco, Detroit 



WOAI 

INSTEAD OF 

CUTTING 

RATE MIGHT 
LOGICALLY 

INCREASE 

FROM $340 
TO $624 
OR 84 V. 
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NOW 

MORE THAN EVER 
YOU'RE RIGHT 
WHEN YOU BUY 






T 



THAT 



1AI m 

STATION WITH THE 
FABULOUS PERSONALITIES AND 
ASTRONOMICAL HOOPERS 



* Leads Morning, Afternoon, and Evening (C. E. Hooper 
Audience Index. Oct. '50 thru Feb. '51). 

* * Iowans DO "Go Now" when KRNT tells 'em what and 
where to buy! Listeners act and react, as shown by the fact 
that KRNT has by fax the most local advertisers . . . has 
had the most the longest! 



THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE STATION 

REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY 




\ 




IN THE PALM 
OFVOUR.HAND 

CKAC's reach is great — two 
out of every three French 
radio homes in the entire 
Province — incomparably more 
than any other single medium. 
And CKAC's grip is firm — it 
gets to the heart of Quebec's 
$2,000,000,000 market more 
deeply than any other med- 
ium. 

That'' s why it's CKAC — in- 
evitably! 



I 



CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Station of the 
TRANS-QUEBEC radio group 



CKAC 

MONTREAL 
730 on the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives : 
Adam i. Young Jr. - New York, Chicago 
Williom Wright - Toronto 



FULL STORY ON COORS 

As the advertising agency for 
Adolph Coors Company, we were most 
interested in your roundup of radio 
advertising by breweries in the 23 
April issue. Because, unfortunately, 
jour roundup did not tell the whole 
story of Coors radio, we herewith has- 
ten to set the record straight. 

First, since the passing of W. W. 
MacGruder in 1950, our agency has 
been reorganized and is now known 
as MacGrudcr-Bakewell-Kostka, Inc. 
Secondly, Adolph Coors Company not 
only broadcasts minor league baseball 
in Pueblo. Boulder. Ft. Collins, and 
Greeley, as well as Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, over Colorado's Colum- 
bia network, but also carries a rather 
comprehensive schedule of football 
sportscasts. professional hockey broad- 
casts, and A.A.I, basketball broad- 
casts — these latter primarily in Denver. 

Best regards for the continuing suc- 
cess of your outstanding publication. 
Joseph \V. Palmer 
Radio Director 

MacGruder-Bakeivell-Kostka, Inc. 
Denver 



RESEARCH MUMBO-JUMBO 

I just read your splendid article en- 
titled "Are you floored by research 
mumbo-jumbo?'" in the 7 May issue. 

1 want you to know that I greatly 
appreciate the "personal publicity" 
afforded me in this fine article. 

In fact, our agency as a whole, ap- 
preciates your very kind references to 
our organization in various places in 
} our publication. 

E. L. Deckinger 
Research Director 
The Biow Company 
New York 



19TH RADIO YEAR 

1 was interested in a paragraph on 
page 4-tt in the 23 April issue of spon- 
sor. Under the heading. "That depart- 
ment store trend to radio,'' there was a 
story concerning J. L. Hudson's plan 
to increase, the number of its radio 
programs, together with a comment 
that the WW J staff in Detroit believed 



that the Hudson Minute Parade was 
the oldest department store show in 
radio. 

I know you would be interested in 
knowing about the Frederick & Nelson 
Concert Hour which began its 19th 
year on KRSC in Seattle on 1 January. 
This is an hour-long classical music 
show, seven days a week with Alexan- 
der Hull, a writer and musician of 
note, who is the store's radio director 
and acts as announcer. Also of some 
interest might be the fact that in Feb- 
ruary of this year, we signed up for 
one half-hour of popular music on the 
same station from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. 
six days a week. The show is known 
as the Frederick & Nelson Supper 
Club. 

Cornelius J. Byrne 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Frederick & Nelson 
Seattle 



SUBSCRIBER'S COMMENT 

When I first became a member of the 
advertising department, 1 was ponder- 
ing over what publications would be 
most beneficial to both myself and Es- 
kimo Pie Corporation. In a conversa- 
tion with the radio department people 
of our advertising agency I was told 
about a new publication that had just 
started— sponsor. I decided to send in 
my subscription. 

Since then I have read sponsor con- 
sistently and enjoyed each issue, spon- 
sor is jam-packed full of pertinent, up- 
to-the-minute information. The arti- 
cles are written in a free and easy 
style and in terms a person not con- 
nected with advertising can understand. 
sponsor has served as an ideal refer- 
ence in compiling material for talks I 
have had to give on radio and televi- 
sion. 

There is an open space in the right 
hand corner of my desk that is always 
reserved for SPONSOR. Keep up the 



good work. 



Robert H. Koeblk 
Advertising Department 
Eskimo Pie Corp. 
Bloom field, N. J. 



"AIR IS FREE'' 

I have intended to drop you a note 
since spotting the ridiculous newslet- 
ter in Tide magazine of 6 April, with'- 
particular reference to George Durain, 
(Please turn to page 76) 
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very top drawer • . . 



are the nationally admired products of the 
Carolina furniture industry. Here 375 
busy factories* turn out 1 /7 of the nation's 
household furniture and North Carolina alone 
makes more than any other state. To 36,000 
furniture workers and their families . . . 
as to 2,964,000 other Carolinians 
. . , WBT is a friendly, 
favorite voice. 




CHARLOTTE 



' ^Selling one-quarter 
billion dollars worth 
o}< furniture annually 
under such famous 
names as: 
Continental 
Drexel 
Heritace 
Hickory 
Huntley 
Kent-Coffey 
Morcan 
Tomlinson 
White 



COLOSSUS OF THE CAR 0 UNAS 



JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY. BY RADIO SALES 
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1 Ian Your Sales for « 





GRO 




INFLUENCE PHILADELPHIA... THE CITY 

Influence counts in Philadelphia . . . and 
WFIL has it! When you sway these cus- 
tomers you're tapping a city whose market 
index is 22 per cent above the national 
average . . .whose buying power is a stagger- 
ing $3,682,770,000. You'll reach more of 
the market with WFIL . . . 1,400,000 people 
in city radio families that regularly listen 
to WFIL. To cover four-fifths of the city, 
for top sales effectiveness . . . schedule WFIL. 



INFLUENCE THE I4-C0UNTY MA 

The city's market quality is typical 
entire 14-County Retail Trading Area J 
above average. And WFIL's signal is st 
outside city limits ... in 147 "home 
where a majority of the zone's 4,4 
people lives or shops... people with an 
buying income of nearly $3 billion. WFIIJ 
reaches also into a rich bonus area bey 
14 Counties. Total coverage : 6,800,000 
with a buying power of more than $9 1 



tove- Average Market 




Dhia 



Where all roads to profit start! 




IE CARDER, Pottstown 
MCician — Owner of the 
rguerite Beauty Shop, she 
>ws that 14,398 other 
Konal service establish- 
es do big business in 
IL-adelphia where the 
capita income is a whop- 
g $1,507. 




JOSEPH B. ALEXANDER, 

Philadelphia wholesaler — As 
President of Alfred Lowry 
and Bro., groceries are his 
specialty. He accounts for 
part of a wholesale volume in 
the 14-County area that runs 
from y/i to -1V$ billion dollars. 



JOHN H. McCOUBRIE, 

Salem druggist — Drugs are a 
$100,000,000 business in the 
14-County Retail Trading 
Area .. .and in his New Jersey 
town, Mr. McCoubrie hears 
Andrew's Drug Store mer- 
chandiseadvertised on WFIL. 



ALMA M. BARNETT, Cam- 
den housewife — A WFIL 
listener, she does the buying 
for just one of the trading 
zone's 1,242,000 families who 
are reached best by WFIL, 
first on the dial in America's 
third largest market area. 



HERMAN SPIEGEL, Trenton 
furniture dealer — Spiegel's 
Furniture Store sells Tren- 
tonians a portion of the $1114 
million worth of furnishings 
they buy every year . . . just a 
small sliceofWFIL-adelphia's 
huge total, $198,872,000. 




c v mince 

."GFOBCE 



When is 5,000 watts more than 5,000 watts? 

When it's first on the dial ! Operating at 560 kilo- 
cycles, WFIL's 5,000 watts provide coverage equal 
to twenty times the power at double the frequency 
. . . 100,000 watts at 1120 kilocycles. 



560 kc. 

VLi)t $fjilaDelpfjia 
Htaquirer Station 

An ABC Affiliate 
First on the Dial 
In America's Third Market 



Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 




KGW THE ONLY STATION 

WHICH GIVES THE ADVERTISER 
COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE .... //I 



tflti 





BROADCAST MEASUREMEN 

BUREAU SURVEYS 
PROVE KGW's LEADERSH 

No other Portland radio station, regardless of p& 
reaches as many radio families or provides a gre 
coverage area. KGW's efficient 620 frequency is bea' 
to cover Oregon's Willamette Valley and Souths 
ern Washington. BMB surveys prove KGW is d 
just that! 

TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 



Here Louella King, KGW Model, assists loggers, W. J. 
Mahoney and Bill Heyne at log pond of the Mammoth 
Cascades Plywood Corporation plant in Lebanon, an- 
other of the fast-growing communities included in 
KGW's COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE. Lebanon, 
also noted as home of famed "Strawberry Festival", has 
historic past, indicated in second picture showing monu- 
ment at site of Santiam Academy established in 1854, 





DAYTIME 

KGW 

Station B 

Station C 

Station D 

NIGHTTIME 

KGW 
Station B 
Station C 
Station D 



3 
3 

I 
1 



2, I 
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This charr. compiled from] 
sial. half-milivolt contour 
filed with the FCC in Wiv 
ton. D.C., or from field intej 
surveys, tells the story ol K< 
COMPREHENSIVE CO' 
AGE of the fastest- growing 
ket in the nation. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 

ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY EDWARD PETRY & 



New and renew 
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I. \ew on Bail to Networks 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY NO. 


OF NET STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


American Tobacco Co 


BR DO 


CI IS 


192 


Guv Lomhanlo Time; Sun 7-7:30 pm; lO Jim; 

in wks 


American Tobacco Co 


111 i DO 


MBS 


300 


Talk Rack; M-F 10:55-11 am; 2 Jul; 52 wk> 


American Tobacco Co 


BR no 


.NBC 


167 


Kcuiietb B.tnpliJirt ami the News; M-F 2 ;55-3 
pin; 1 Jim; 52 wks 


American Tobacco Co 


BliDO 


M liS 


:»oo 


MRS News; M-F 8:55-9 run; 2 Jul; 52 wk* 


Belmont Radio Corp 


Henri, Hurst X Mellon, 
aid 


mm: 


I S3 


John Cameron Swayze; Sim 2:15-3 pin ; 17 
Jim; 52 wks 


liroH n Shoe Co 


Leo Burnett 


MiC 


12.-; 


S mil in' Ed McCoiiiicll and his Buster Brown 
Gang; 1 1 Aim; 52 wks 


J*cpsi-CoIa Co 


Biow 


CBS 


1 17 


Phil Regan Show ; Sun 5 : 30-55 pm ; 3 Jiiuj 52 


Puritan Co of America 


Sehwiiiiiiier Hi Scott 


CHS 


1 17 


Julian licntlcv and l!n- \ rw s : M-F 3 :55-l pin ; 
28 May; 13 wks 


Quaker Oats Co 


Sherman & Marquette 


nils 


100 


Challenge of the Yukon; Sat 5:30-6 pin; 7 Jul: 
52 wks; Sum 6-6:30 pm ; 1 Jul: 52 wks 


Quaker Oats Co 


Sherman ■& Marquette 


MI1S 


J21 


Man on the Farm; Sat 12-12:30 pin; 25 
52 wks 


Quaker Oats Co 


Sherman X' Marquette 


MBS 


300 


Man on the Farm ; Sat 12 :30- 1 pm ; 6 Oct; 52 
w ks 


Sunbeam Rakers Group 


Quality Baker* of 
America 


A liC 


28f. 


These Silent Weapons; Tb 8-8:30 pm; 7 Jun 
only 


2. Bvneivvd on 


Radio ISetivorks 








SPONSOR 


AGENCY NQ. OF NET STATIONS 


PROGRAM, time, start, duration 


General Mills In* 


Knox Kefves 


A HC 


K.2 


Armstrong of tlie Sill; 1 . Tli 7:30-8 pins « 
May ; <so wks 


General stills lne 


Daiiccr-ritzperald-Saiuplc 


• nr. 


1 12 


L.one Hanger; *i, w» r a :.»vl-« pm ; 1 Jun; ,>J. 
wks 


General Mills liic 


Knox Reeves 


MIC 


73 


Like Like a Millionaire ; M-F 2 :30-55 pm ; 1 
Jun; 52 wks 


General Mills Inc 


Knox Kneves 


NBC 


8 


Sam Hayes; M»F 7:15-8 am; 1 Jun; 52 wks 


Gospel Rroadcasting Asso- 
ciation 


R. 11. All.tr 


ABC 


252 


Old Fashioned Re\ ival Hour ; Sim 3- 1 pm; 1 7 
Jim ; 52 wks 


Le\cr Brothers Co 


SSCB 


NBC 


133 


Rig Town; T 10-10:30 pm ; 12 Jun; 52 wks 


P. Lorillard Co 


Li'iinen & Mitchell 


ABC 


198 


Stop the Music; Sim 8-9 pin; 20 May; 52 wk* 


P. Lorillard Co 


Lennen & Mitchell 


abc; 


290 


Original Ainatnir Hour ; Th 9-9 : 15 pin ; 20 

May; 52 wks 


Philip Morris & Co 


Biow 


CBS 


1 19 


Truth or Consequences ; T 9 :30*lO pin ; 5 Jun ; 
52 wks 


Pillsbury Mills lnc 


Leo Burnett 


CBS 


135 


Gr<.nd Central Station; Ccdrir Adams; Sat 
12:30-1 pin; 53 wks 


Pillsburv Mills Inc 


Leo Burnett 


CBS 


161 


Ilouseparty ; M-F 3 : 30-55 pm ; 1 Jun -21 Aug ; 
M-F 3:30-4 |> m ; 27 Aug; 52 wks 


PilMmry Mills lfic 


Loo Burnett 


CUS 


183 


Arthur Godfrey; M-F 10:30-45 am; 1 Jim; 52 
wks 


Rlrhficld Oil Corp 


Ilixson & Jorgrnscn 


MIC 


21 


Richfield Reporter; Sim-F 10-10:13 pin; 21 
Jun ; 52 wks 


Joseph Sehlitz Brewing Co 


Voiitig & Ruhicain 


M!C 


169 


Halls of Ivy: W 8-8:30 pm; 3 Oct; 52 wks 


U. S. Steel 


UK1JO 




169 


Summer Symphony; M 8:30-9:30 pm ; 10 Jun; 
52 wks 






3. iVetc National Spot Ratlio Business 

PRODUCT AGENCY 



SPONSOR 



STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



American Chicle Co 
General Foods Corp 
Thomas J. Llpton lnc 



C* o ret s i-h I o r<i p h > 1 1 

chewing gum 
Baker's Coconut 

Frostee mix 



1 lance r-Fit zgc raid- 
Sample (IN.Y.) 

Young X' Kubieam 
(N.V.) 

Untlirauflf & Kyan 
(N.V.) 



20 eastern states 
34 mkts 
121 mkts 



Annrints; 2 Jul; 8 wks 

Aimriiits; 11 Jun; 1 v*k 

Anncnits; rliainbreaks; -I Jtm 
9 wks 



I. National Broadcast Sales Executives 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Paul A da nil 
Charles T. Ayres 



WHF.N, Syracuse, mpr 
ABC, N.Y., dir radio sis 



Meredith Syracuse Television Corp, Syracuse, dir. v| 
Same, vp charge of radio sis 



• In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and Spot); 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 




Numbers after names 
refer to category in 
New and Renew: 

C. K. Beaver (4) 
William A. Riple (4) 
Charles T. Ayres (4) 
Vinton Freedley (4) 
Robt. Friedheim (4) 
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Arif ioiinf Broadcast Soles Executives (continual) 



NAME 

t . k. ]lra\cr 

John G. Booth 

1- ard De Jongh 

V . Donov an Faust 
\' i 11 1* 1 11 Frecdley Jr 
Robert W\ Friedhelm 

F.dwiu Friendly Jr 
John Ceddes 
J nek Grant 
Patrick Hayes 
Richard I'. Hess 
\nili«fiiy J. Koelker 
M. Leonard Matt 
(itorse L, Peck 

W illiani A. Riplc 
Ft. O. Runnerslroin 
Jultn It. Soell 
Sherrill W '. Taj lor 
F lete her Turner 
Pierre W eis 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



KTltS. Shrevcport, gen nigr 
Travel -Co-Round, \„Y ., a«Iv nigr 
Marke ting research and management 

consultant 
\\ bW -D, l>;iyton, asst gen nigr 
KftHO. N.Y., acct exec 
\\ orbl Broadcasting S\ stent, N.Y., sis 

nipr 

AIM;*TV. N.Y., aei*t exec 

KDSII. HoKc, sis member 

KROW, Oakland, national sis rep 

Hayes Concert ltnreau. X* ash., dir 

CBS. N.Y., ratings >\ c (1H mpr 

ARC, Chi., acct exec 

\\ IJ \S, Phila.. staff commentator 

General F.lretric, Schen.. prog de\el unit, 

apparatus dept. community rel div 
WIRY, Troy. N.Y., vp 
WTO!., Goluinbiiis, O.. comiiil mgr 
W MCA, N.\ ., acct exec 
KSb, Salt babe. *K prom mgr 
WO\R, N.Y., sis stf member 
Lang- World I- eat u res, sis \ p 



NEW AFFILIATION 



WIIIIM, Memphis, nigr 

John II . Ferry Associates, N.Y'.. sis member 
WSGN, liirm., sis prom dir 

WDTV, Pittsli., asst gen mgr 
NBC, N.Y'., aect exec 
Same, gen mgr 

ABC-TV, N.Y., eastern sis nigr for net t v 

CRS Radio Sales, N.Y., radio acct exee 

Same, sl>, sve mgr 

WGMS, Wash., sis prom dir 

Same, research dir CltS Radio Sales 

K.MA, Shenandoah, la., asst stn mgr 

Same, asst gen mgr 

Same, prom, pub sup\r, GE-Schen., stations WGY , 
W RGB 

W LAW, Laurence, Mass., nigr 
WLOK, Lima. O.. gen nigr 
DuMont, N.Y., acct exec 
KMX, lllwyd.. sis prom dir 
WOR, N.Y., acct exec 

Worbl Broadcasting System, N.Y., sis lngr 



Sponsor Personnel Cho noes 



NAME 

Max Banzhaf 

It. B. Hloker 

V., \\. Ebel 

Fred W. Flaherty 

Herbert N. Frank 

Donald S. Harris 

Robert T. Monciirc 

Henry \. Sbull 
(;eorge M. Wolfe Jr 



FORMER AFFILIATION 

\rm strong Cork Co, Lancaster, mgr bldg ma- 
terials section 
Trans World Airlines, L.A., sis prom ingr 
( Western region ) 

General Foods (.orp. N.Y.. sb. ad\ mgr 

( Gaines div> 
John F. Troiiinier Inc. Bkl>n., sis mgr 

General Foods Corp, N.\., asst to gen nigr 

(General Foods sis di\ ) 
Leo I tunic tt Co, Chi., acct exec 

Pepsi-Cola Metropolitan Bottling Co. N.Y., 

asst sis nigr 
Pharma-Craft Corp. X. I „ adv nigr 
West -Marquis, L.A.. aect exec 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Same, asst ad\, prom dir 

Same, mgr radio, tv, motion picture contacts 

Same, sis, adv dir ( Post Cereals div ) 

Cremo Brew ing Co.. New Britain, Conn., gen sis, 
adv mgr 

Same, staff operations mgr (General Foods sis div) 

General Foods Corp. N.Y .. sis. adv mgr (Gaines 

div) 
Same, vp 

Yick Chemical Co. N.Y .« new prods adv mgr 

Tom Clark of California Inc. L.A.. sis, mercb dir 



Numbers after names 
reter to category in 
New and Renew: 

Max Banzhaf (5) 

Sherrill Taylor (4) 

H. N. Frank (5) 

D. S. Harris (5) 

Henry A. Shull (5) 



ft. Sew Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



F. J. Brach X *ons, Chi. 

I'al Fame Frozen Orange Juice, L.A. 

Camera tt Film Industries. Indianapolis 

Clover Lamp Co Inc. Phila. 

Cnea-Cola Bottling Co of .N.Y. 

Cremo Brewing Co. New Britain, Conn. 

I lor mi n Inc, N.Y . 

T'rank FVhr Brewing Co. Louisville 
Gib son- 1 Ionia us Co, CI eve. 
Good Humor Corp, N.Y. 
Grant Laboratories, Oakland 
Griicn W atch Co, Cincinnati 
Cnui her Brew ing Co, Baltimore 
Hal*-y Canning Co, llilbboro. Ore. 

I I off in a ii Candy Co, b. A . 

Hudson House Inc. Portland. Ore. 

llmbou Jewelers, b.A. 

Justin Baking Corp. b.A. 

Be all Mandril Inc. Fremont, Neb. 

Mayhert Corp, N.\. 

Joe Irankliu Mjcrs Industries, Halliis 
Itollev Inc, S. I . 

Sonniv 1 Ph arm ae ;d Corp of \ in eric n, N.Y. 
\ ikon I ile ( orp, \\ ashiugloii, N. J. 
V-M Corp, Benton Harbor. Mieh. 

\ east ex Co, Moiiticrllu, la. 



PRODUCT (or service) 

( 'andy 

Frozen juice processors 
Fab -on candid camera 
Lamps 
Soft drink 
Diplomat beer 

Dormin sleeping capsules 

FYhr's beer 

Calking 

Ice cream nianu f act nrcr 
( 'he in icals anil insect ie ides 
Wat eh in anuf act lire r 
Itrew cry 

Canned meat, chicken products 

Cnp-O-Guld candy bar 

Canned foods 

Jewelry stores 

lta> *s F,ugl isb uiufTi ns 

Gandlc-Glo pin curl home permanent 
w a\ c 

M errie M agie t uhe cream sh win poo 

Candies 

Perf nmcs 

N ii - Pax sedative 

Wall tile 

VM Tri-O-Mntle 

Pel food supplement 



AGENCY 



Arthur Meyerhoff & C 
Bishop & Assoc. L.A. 
Arthur Rosenberg, N.^ . 
Ed Shapiro, Phila. 
William Esty Co, N.\ . 
Hugh II. Graham & Assoc 



Chi. 



Brit. 



Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, N.Y. 
M cCann-FIrickson. N.Y . 
Gregory & House, Cleve. 
Grey, N.Y. 

Ryder X I ngrani, Oakland 

McCann-F>ickson, N.Y. (eft' 1 Jul) 

Biow Co, N.Y. <eff I Jul) 

Sh on- Walter Lynch, Portland, Ore. 

Mayers Co Inc, L.A. 

Blitz. Portland, Ore. 

Kent Goodman, L.A. 

Abbott Kimball Co. L.A. 

Allen X Reynold*,, Omaha 

Hilton X Biggin, N.Y, 
Watts-Payne, Dallas 
Buchanan X Co, S.F. 
F.mil Mogul, N.Y'. 

Lew in, Williams X Sajlor, N.Y'. 
Mavard Sales X' Advertising Council, 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Food Research & Advertising, Chi. 



AS OF 




AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 



OUTLET IN 




50,000 WATTS 

680 ON YOUR DIAL 




THE ONLY NETWORK 




THE ONLY BOSTON 
STATION 
with 

this roster of stars 
* 

DREW PEARSON 
TED MACK 
BERT PARKS 

* 

walter winchell 
don McNeill 
ozzie and harriet 

* 

ELMER DAVIS 
LONE RANGER 
BILL STERN 

* 

BETTY CROCKER 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 

SCREEN GUILD PLAYERS 

ROBERT MONTGOMERY 

* 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 




Eliot C. Stoutettburgh 

First Vice President 
Acme Breweries, San Francisco 



18 



\ou\e got to know more than jnst advertising to manage the 
promotion department of a brewery. Eliot Stoutenburgb brought his 
legal training to Anne when he joined the company in 1933 as staff 
attorney. In this position, one of bis tasks was to keep track of the 
multitude of regulations which the company had to abide by in its 
post-prohibition advertising. 

Eliot was closely connected with Acme s advertising policies when 
I nclc Sam called in 1910. After six years of military service (during 
which be progressed from captain to colonel), be returned to Acme, 
[n his absence, the ad manager's position had been vacated and it 
was kept open for him. 

The company's trend, with Stoutenburgb at the advertising reins, 
has been toward more broadcast advertising. Today, Acme's ad 
budget (including the Los Angeles sales territory which operates 
independently) stands at about SI. 250.000. About 20'r goes to 
radio: 2() c /r to TV: 10'< to newspapers; 30' -r to outdoor advertis- 
ing: the balance is devoted to point-of-sale, neon signs, and other 
promotions. 

This past April \cme ran a saturation campaign of 350 announce 
ments weekly on San Francisco's KCBS. KFRC. KNBC. KSFO, and 
K(»0. Sixty announcements weekly were placed on KFBK, Sacra- 
mento: KFKE and KMJ, Fresno. The schedule, not constant, runs 
for three or four weeks, then slacks off for the same time period 
during the six-month beer season. To finance its spot campaign.. 
\cinc trimmed the budget for all media, in addition to increasing 
the total appropriation. 

As for tele\ ision. Eliot is proud to have picked a winner in KPIX's 
H uk'h and Win which recently received the San Francisco TV Acad- 
emy award for having the best live commercial. Ben Alexander, 
their A\l disk jockey, conducts the video show and Acme plans to 
expand their T\ advertising. But both radio and TV figure promi- 
nenth in Acme's L. A. plans. 

In the fall, when the beer business is supposed to quiet down, 
Eliot Stoutenburgb joins the rest of San Francisco's football fans. 
Come this fall. Eliot will be enjoving the gridiron battles and prob- 
ably devising means to convert his fellow fans to the Acme brand. 

SPONSOR 
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Anybody who makes a prediction 
about television has to jump aside 
quick, before his prophecy catches >. 
up and passes him. 

Make your guess as wild as you want to. 
Household equipment with built-in sets? A 
stove manufacturer's already done it. 

The fellows who once hoped there might 
be some 5 million sets by January 1, 1951, are 
still explaining why there were nearly 11 mil- 
lion. The jokers who prophesied 
that nighttime television might 
start going places in another 
couple of years are now out- 
side looking wistfully in. 
So we aren't risking our 
reputation by predicting that 
daytime television will be a solid 
sellout a year from today... and 
that once again there will be some 
sad advertisers who didn't read the tea leaves 
right. But we ought to tell you that the day- 
time schedule is filling up fast, and that 6 
of the country's 7 biggest advertisers of low- 
unit-cost products are already in. 

So you'll do well to look now at the grow- 
ing audience, the modest cost, the walloping 
impact, of CBS daytime television. 

CBS TELEVISION 







In This 
Prosperous 

BMB Report No. 2 Shows 
WSPA With The Largest 
Audience Of Any Station 
In The Area! 

AND... This Hooper 
Report Shows How WSPA 
Dominates This Area! 



HOOPER RATING Winter 


1949 


8:00 AM •• 12:00 N 


63.2 


12:00 N •• 6:00 PM 


53.6 


(Monday thru Friday) 




6:00 PM ■• 10:00 PM . . . 


67.6 


(Sunday thru Saturday) 





GIVE YOUR SALES 
A POTENT PERMANENT HYPO 




Represented By: 

John Blair & Co. 
Harry E. Cummings 

Southeastern Representative 

Roger A. Shaffer 

Managing Director 
Guy Vaughan, Jr., Sales Manager 



ft* No. I CBS $Mi«« Ht 
Tftt Sportonbvr^GrttnvHh 
Marfett 



5,000 Watts -- 
950 On Your Dial 





iVeit? developments on SPONSOR stories 

SOO! "They love their native tongue" 

IsSUC 27 March 1950, p. 24 
SllbjCCt: Foreign-language audiences 

National advertisers like Procter & Gamble, Coigate-Palmolive-Peet. 
Liggett & M\ers. Lever Brothers have long profited from foreign- 
language broadcasting. Now. an extensive study bv Advertest Re- 
search of New Brunswick. \. J., for New York's WHOM adds to 
information about the Italian-language market I also in this issue, 
story on Spanish-language broadcasting, page 25). 

The new study was based on more than 1.500 personal interviews 
in the New York area. Advertest found average sets-in-use figures, 
during Italian program periods, never fell below 259? for any 15- 
minute period, even during the early morning; and reached as high 
as 60' < sets-in-use during the earl) evening. This in spite of the 
fact that TV set ownership among Italian families is slightly higher 
than average ownership for all families in the area. 

Advertest found the average listener spent 2.4 hours daily listening 
to Italian-language programs and showed a preference for drama, 
music, news, and comedy in that order. 

The Italian audience in New York comprises a half-million fami- 
lies with over 1,700,000 family members. It is populous enough, as 
Advertest points out. to rank as the sixth largest market in the 
l T nited States. 



See: "Does TV hurt Madison Square 

Garden's b.o.?" 

I.SKIIC: 21 May 1951, p. 30 

SllllJCCt: Survey shows TV stimulates sports 
attendance 

Main colleges face a loss of local community support and promo- 
tion under a plan advocated by a committee of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, according to C. L. Jordan, executive 
vice president of N. W. Ayer & Son. The NCAA proposal: to permit 
only one or two college football games to be telecast in network areas 
on any given Saturday next fall. 

Jordan cited the NCAA plan in a recent speech before the Georgia 
Tech Club of New York. "The proposal limits the right of an indi- 
vidual college to make its own TV decision,"" he said, "and at the 
same time sends into the college s home area one or two big games 
a weekend from other parts of the country ... it can be disastrous 
to hundreds of smaller colleges in their local communities. 

'"The action was born of fear of the novelty effect of TV."' adds 
Jordan, "but figures show it certainly has no basis in long range 
thinking."" 

Jordan cited these figures as proof of TV's box office stimulation: 
up through 1950 football had the best attendance record of any major 
form of spectator entertainment in the U. S. and was also the most 
widely televised. There was a slight drop last year, less than 1 '.-<' . 
caused in part by a nearly 10 f ^ fall-off in male student enrollment. 

Jordan pointed out that in the Philadelphia area, which is the most 
highly T\ saturated market in the world. 14 small colleges are still 
drawing as main total admissions per male student as thev did in 
191'!. their best attendance year. Major league attendance this past 
\pi il w as 11 ' i above the same period last year. 

Meanwhile, Attorney General J. Howard McGrath has ordered the 
F.B.I, to conduct an investigation. He wants to determine whether 
illegal restraints have been imposed against I he broadcasting or lele- 




rasting of major sports activities. 
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Women in Lincoln, Omaha and 
Council Bluffs USE the SAME Umbrelk 



By RAYMflND BAUER 

PRESIDENT 

HOUSE OF BAUER 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

Originators oj 
""Candy llial is capturing America by the bile" 

Rain or shine — day or night, women living in Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, and Lincoln use the same umbrella — the great 50,000 watt um- 
brella of KFAB. That goes for ALL the women in the great Midwest 
Empire. 

Listening habits determine buying habits. What the women in Omaha, Council Bluffs buy, is also 
bought by the women in Lincoln because they listen to KFAB. That is why advertisers who demand a low 
selling cost in ONE big market use KFAB. 

KFAB is the only station which can deliver these 3 markets as ONE big market! Advertisers know 
that the 3 markets are ONE big market because many of the wholesalers serve all 3 cities with daily contacts to 
retail outlets. Specialty and missionary sales work is equally as easily handled. Shipping facilities are among the 
best! Thus, in using KFAB, where the women "all use the SAME umbrellas," buying habits are formed at a 
low cost and marketing facilities are right. 

This all adds up to reduced selling expenditures! 

If you want to reach, with less effort and fewer dollars, the majority of women in the Midwest Em- 
pire, be "umbrella-wise" and buy KFAB, the Midwest Empire Station. 



x > \ \ \ \ \ i I / / / / , 




Represented by FREE & PETERS Inc. General Manager: HARRY BURKE 
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Nielsen 
cKalks 



To gain rooftop altitude on a pogo stick take on 
doing. It also takes some doing to bring a bik j> 
kid shows to an all-time high in network r< p 

Mutual's kid strip (5-6 p.m., weekdays) na»' 
tops the field in ratings and audience and ml 
per dollar; it's even topping its own best rftrAs 
coast to coast — despite the best that TV can Iff* 



J i I 



A up 



I OCT - FEB 


AV. RATING 


AV HOMES 


1 '48 -'49 


4.7 


1,807,000 


•49 -'5o 


5.3 


1.\ 040OO 


J '50-51 


57 


2,349.000 



+he' difference 'S 

The 




• U 1 1 - < 1 



Source. N. R. I. Avg. Aud., all sponsored shows, S-i p.m., Mon..Fri 
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iree-year report on these high-flying operations 
ested on the fence below. Note, please, that 
li}e are merely average figures per broadcast . 
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| nearly 5,000,000 different homes per week . 



ase your sales could use an extra bounce, Kid 
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RADIO IS ONLY MEDIUM WITH IMPACT ON SPANISH MARKET. M.C.'S LIKE DURAN, KBUC, CORONA, CAL, PULL BIG AUDIENCE 



How to win with Juan 

There's an overripe market of i$V2 million Spanish-speaking 

people, but few national advertisers know what to do about it 




When Juan Lopez (who lives 
slightly north of the Rio 
Grande) swallows the last of 



his coffee and praises his wife. Maria, 
for the way she prepared the guisado 
de came, the frijoles. and the tortillas 
that evening, he usualh lights up a 
cigarette, moves over to the radio, and 
switches on his favorite Spanish-lan- 



guage station for entertainment. 

Like most of the other 3,000,000 to 
3.500,000 Spanish-speaking residents 
of the Southwest. Juan doesn't read 
many newspapers. Radio tells him 
what is happening in Korea as well as 
around home. It gives him the Latin 
music and emotion-laden drama he 
loves. Often, when he wants to express 



affection for members of his family, 
he requests that the station dedicate a 
song to Maria or son Pedro. 

If Juan becomes attached to a pro- 
gram or a personality advertising a 
product. eventualK he will try that 
brand. Once he purchases the product 
and likes it. there is no one of any na- 
tionality who can match bis loyalty as 
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r j nuevo cotalogo de los vohiosos premios *r¥d^^ltd 
biendo o lo Sego Milk Co., 64 Pine St., Son Froncisco II, Calif. *r¥oif 7%ij*KO 



EVAPORATED MILK RIVALS, CARNATION AND SEGO (A PET SUBS'DIARY), STRESS MERCHANDISING IN THIS SOUTHWEST MARKET 





W hut i/o it should know about 
the South icest's unique 
Spanish-speakiny market * 



Lydia de Gary, KCOR 

Where «i'<» S'onf hiee.vf *.v ►Sp«iii.sli-.spt»<il» , in»/ people? 

California: 500.000 in seven southern California counties; another 200,- 
000 ill central valley. Approximate uiimher of Spanish stations: 50, 

irizona: 20% of population is Spanish-speaking:, with large coneentratioiis 
around I'hoenix and Tneson. Approximate nnillher of stations: 15. 

Wi<> Mr.xiro: Half the people are Spanish-speaking, with the highest eon- 
eentratioii along Kio Grande River. Approximate number of stations: 10. 

Texas: Ahont 1,300.000 who live mosllv in counties near Mexican border. 
Approximate number of stations: 55. 

Colorado: More than 90.000. Approximate number of stations: 17. 

Total for the Southwest is estimated at between 3,000.000 and 3,500,000. 
This does not include the "wet backs," migrant workers who enter the 
country illegally. 

What is Iheir income feref? 

Ivowcst wage earned is 75c per hour, with average well above this figure. 
65% of ears in San Antonio owned by Spanish-speaking people. 

If on* eon advertisers reoeh tilts market? 

1. Radio is only medium that can influence this group. They prefer 
listening to reading and there are only two small Spanish dailies in the 
Southwest. Spanish-Americans listen devotedly to programs on 150 Li. S. 
Spanish stations, phis broadcasts from oilier side of the border. 

2. They listen to Spanish-language programs rather than English shows. 

Spanish is spoken in the home even by those who use English fluently 

on their jobs. 

•*J. Cop) must he checked in each area to make sure it uses local idiom. 

I. Consult with stations or experienced agencies to avoid taboo words, 
ideas in commercial copy. 

.). Music, soap operas, and news are programs that pull the most listeners. 

*si>o.\sou is preparing a list of Spanish stations' it will lie available on request. 



a consumer of that product. 

The Spanish-language market in the 
Southwest, represented by Juan, is a 
rich frontier which only a few national 
advertisers have learned to reach. The 
territory is so virgin that when a na- 
tional advertiser goes into it he usually 
tries to keep the move hidden from 
rivals as long as he can. sponsor re- 
cently prepared an article on the strate- 
gy of one of the shrewdest radio ad- 
vertisers in the country who was then 
making such a move. He asked that 
mention of this tactic be withheld, ex- 
plaining. "We don't want to tip off 
our competitors." 

One firm which had the Southwest s 
dynamic potential demonstrated to it 
recently was the International Harvest- 
er Company. Last August and Septem- 
ber it held a nationwide sales contest 
to see which dealer could move the 
most refrigerators. First place was 
won by The Corral, a dealer in Austin, 
Tex., who based most of his promotion 
on Spanish-language broadcasts over 
KTXN. Austin. Another advertiser, 
the Carnation Company, has had a 
sharp sales increase in this region e\er 
since it bought time on Spanislvlan- 
guage stations. 

The Spanish-speaking consumer in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas has been ignored by all but a 
handful of national advertisers. Why? 
To the average manufacturer who 
makes his headquarters in the East or 
Midwest these people are peons — low- 
income migrant workers. "'What cam- 
paigns can be directed at a figure 
asleep against an adobe wall with a 
sombrero over his eyes?" That's the 
thinking in many a Madison or Michi- 
gan Avenue agency. 

But there is one top agency which is 
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active in tliis market Kuthrautl & 
Ryan. This is what it has found. 

"The old spirit of manana is a thing 
of the past,"' says Frank J. Carter of 
R&R's Houston office, "and in its place 
is a spirit of progress and modern liv- 
ing. They own cars, automatic wash- 
ing machines, radio sets, TV sets, and 
all other modern conveniences. And 
remember that the lowest wage earned 
is 75c per hour, with the average well 
above this figure." 

One big tip-off to the economic stat- 
us of this market: 65% of the autos 
registered in San Antonio are owned 
by motorists in the Spanish-language 
group. Another indication of the kind 
of market they constitute for the radio 
advertiser is cited by Frank Stewart, 
general manager, KTXN, Austin, Tex. 
"There are more consumers employed 
per radio home among these people 
than among Anglo-Americans." 

Many of the Mexican-Americans 
work on farms or in factories but, like 
other U. S. citizens, their number in- 
cludes those who run their own busi- 
nesses, serve their communities as po- 
licemen, firemen, and bus drivers, or 
hold down skilled jobs such as airplane 
mechanics. 

For cost-conscious advertisers a big 
advantage in going after this market is 
that there is only one medium to be 
used — radio. Here's what one adver- 
tising expert in this field, Thomas F. 
Conroy, head of the agency bearing 
his name in San Antonio says: 

"The Spanish-speaking people are 
not very literate in their own lan- 
guage. No one has measured their lit- 
eracy very accurately, but it is safe to 
say that while a great many Spanish- 
speaking people in Texas can read and 
write Spanish to some extent, they 
much prefer to listen to Spanish-lan- 
guage advertising than to read it. 
Readership of the Spanish-language 
newspapers is largely confined to the 
better educated classes and to the older 
generations, the majority of whom 
were educated in Mexico. It is simply 
not practical or profitable to advertise 
to the Spanish-language market in 1 ex- 
as through the newspapers, since radio 
does the job much better.'' 

Carter of R&R puts it even more em- 
phatically. "Here is a definite market 
that cannot be reached effectively by 
any other method than Spanish-radio 
broadcasts. There is only one news- 
paper in this part of the country (Tex- 
as) edited in the Spanish language for 
the Spanish people. This is La Prensa 
(Please turn to page 50) 




Spanish-speaking people have own business groups (above). Radio caters to their traditions 




They prefer talent with own background like Mrs. Elena Salinas, d.j. over KOWL, Los Angeles 




Loyalty is built up by public service like KCOR, San Antonio, vocational guidance project 




Pay-off from Spanish broadcasts: KUNO, Corpus Christi, pulled this crowd for bakery sponsor 



MORNING DJ.'S LIKE RAYBURN & FINCH, WNEW, ARE BIG PART OF $800,000 SPOT RADIO CAMPAIGN AIMED AT THE LADIES 




Mum's the word, but Hit. Nueoa, S liiuula. and II <- 1 1 in nun's 
outfight all rivals, with spot radio the big bazooka 




fS&RSn A broadcast advertiser 

%m 1 1 1 1 must play his cards shrewd- 
ly and close to the vest when he deals 
in the food-and-liousehold goods mar- 
ket. And no wonder. The rivalry has a 
jungle ferocity about it. the stakes soar 
high into I lit* millions. The moment he 
displays his a< e. the advertiser is in 
danger of having a competitor swoop 
right in to trump his bid. 

For this reason, the multi-million- 
dollar Best Foods. Inc., has always 
been notoriously light-lipped, yet ex- 
ceedingly opportunistic, about its ad- 
vertising strategy. Cloaking itself in 
?. mantle of secrecy, it only occasion- 
ally breaks through the wraps to reveal 



its hand. By the time its competitors 
have recovered from its swift move, 
they realize, often too late, that Best 
Foods has done it again. 

This principle - of inscrutability 
coupled with derring-do opportunism 
— has paid off handsomely for the titan 
food-and-household goods company. 
As a consequence, its four main prod- 
ucts (Ifelhnann's mayonnaise, Nucoa 
margarine. Shinola shoe polish, and 
Kit fabric dyes) are the No. 1 sellers 
in their individual lines. This year, 
Best Foods will spend an estimated 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 on radio and 
TV (via Earle Ludgin & Company. 
Chicago and Benton & Bowles New 




Net show 



Abbots," dropped for spot 
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Typical stations used 
by Best Foorf.v 
for iV'iicoa autl llelhiniuit's 



Abilene, Tex. 
! Akron 
I J, Albany, Ga. 

M, Albuquerque, N.M. 
K Ardmore, Okla. 
_ Asheville, N. C. 
3, Atlantic City 
b, Augusta, Me. 
I, Birmingham 
( J, Bisbee, Ariz. 
J Boston 
, Boston 
J Bridgeport 
B, Bristol, Tenn. 
, •, Cedar City, Utah 
(C, Charleston, S. C. 
IM, Cumberland, Md. 

Denver 
S, El Dorado, Ark. 
, Elko, Nev. 



WSAZ, Huntington, W.Va. 
WFBM, Indianapolis 
WRBC, Jackson, Miss. 
WJAX, Jacksonville 
KCKW, Kansas City, Kan. 
KMBC, Kansas City, Mo. 
WKNE, Keene, N. H. 
KNX, Los Angeles 
WAVE, Louisville 
KBRL, McCook, Neb. 
WELI, New Haven 
WDSU, New Orleans 
WEAN, Providence 
WRVA, Richmond 
WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 
KCBS, San Francisco 
WDAR, Savannah, Ga. 
KSCJ, Sioux City, la. 
KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo. 
WTOP, Washington, D.C. 
WAAB, Worcester, Mass. 



(Source: Rorabaugh Report) 



NOTE: Dots represent stations at left 

York) to keep them at the top of the 
heap. 

Precisel) how well each of the four 
products are selling can t be deter- 
mined. Best Foods also manufactures 
items like H-0 Cream Farina, Presto 
Self Rising Cake Flour, and Bixby Jet- 
Oil, and its annual report lumps these 
goods together. In 1950, its net sales 
were $78,000,000. This is a sharp drop 
from its 1949 net sales of $90,000,000: 
but, as President Leonard G. Blumen- 
schine reports, "to a large extent the 
dollar decrease was caused by a sub- 



stantial reduction in the coinpatn's 
selling prices." The compam's true 
prosperity is reflected in its net earn- 
ings, which rose from $4,700,000 in 
1949 to $6,800,000 in 1950. 

Some idea of the four products' cash 
sale can be gained by examining the 
total pie from which each carves its 
No. 1 slice. According to Food Topics 
magazine Americans spend over $271,- 
000.000 annually for margarine. In 
this highly competitive field, Nucoa 
stands well above its rivals. 

[Please turn to page 54) 




McCarthy "cooking show," wnbt (left), $692,000 "penthouse party," abc-tv, demonstrate products visually 
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itcatl through the definition* in SPONSORS new TV lexicon. 
You'll find thev constitute ;in etl neat ion in the television art 



Contributors and Consultants 

DR. CHARLES ALLEN, Research Director, Medill School 

of Journalism, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
ART BAEBLER, TV Div., Alexander Film Co., Colo. Springs 
W. BALLINGER, TV Producer, Campbell Ewald, N. Y. 
BOB BANNER, Director, "Fred Waring Show," CBS-TV 
RALPH S. BING, Pres., Bing & Haas Advtg., Cleveland 
W. J. BREWER, Radio-TV Dir., Potts, Calkins & Holden, K.C. 
CAROLINE BURKE, TV Producer, NBC-TV, N. Y. 
EARLE DELPORTE, Projection Chief, KSD-TV, St. Louis 
H. DIETER, TV Mgr., Foote Cone & Belding, Chicago 
MERWIN ELWELL, Art Director, NBC-TV, N. Y. 
H. FAUSSETT, Director, "Armstrong Theatre," NBC-TV 
W. FISHER, Radio-TV Director, Gardner Adv., St. Louis 
DON FORBES, Studio Programs Mgr., KLAC-TV, Hywd. 
ROBERT GOULD, Prog. Director, WBAP-TV, Fort Worth 
N. GRANT, Dir. of Staging Services, NBC-TV, Chicago 
KEITH GUNTHER, Producer-Director, KSD-TV, St. Louis 
R. B. HANNA, Manager, WRGB-TV, Schenectady 
S. K. HEADLEY, Dir. of TV Operations, WTCN-TV, Mpls. 
G. HEiNEMANN, Opers. Mgrw, NBC Central Div., Chicago 
ARTHUR JACOBSON, Program Mgr., WNBQ, Chicago 
LYN KING, TV Director, NBC-TV, Chicaqo 
LADESH, Producer-Director, WDAF-TV, Kansas City 

G. LIGHTFOOT, TV Director, Evans & Assoc., Ft. Worth 
CARL LINDEMANN, "The Kate Smith Hour," NBC-TV 

C. MocCRACKEN.TVDir., Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield.NY 

D. McCLURE, Mgr., Radio-TV Prod., McCann-Erickson, NY 
IVOR McLAREN, TV Director-Producer, ABC-TV, Chicago 
ROY W. McLAUGHLIN, Manager, WENR-TV, Chicago 

H. McMAHAN, Exec. Producer, Five Star Prod., Hywd. 
PAUL MOORE, Chief Engineer, NBC-TV, Chicago 

H. NEUMANN, TV Director, Lowe Runkle, Oklahoma City 
RAYMOND RICH, TV Prog. Mgr., WDSU-TV, New Orleans 
TOM RUCKER, TV Engineer, WKY-TV, Oklahoma City 
LEE RUWITCH, V.P.. Gen. Mgr., WTVJ, Miami 
W. J. SCROGIN Service Mgr., United Film, Kan. City 
DICK STEELE, TV Coordinator, NBC-TV, Chicaao 
BURR TILLSTROM, "Kukla, Fran & Ollie," NBC-TV 
GERALD VERNON, TV Mgr., ABC-TV, Chicago 
WALTER WARE, TV Director, Duane Jones, N. Y. 
BEULAH ZACHARY, Producer, "Kukla, Fran & Ollie" 



The "TV Dictionary,/ Handbook for Sponsors'" 
appearing for the first time on these pages may 
well he the hook of the year for television. Its 
concise definitions and technical data constitute an easy- 
to-grasp and over-all education in the art of producing 
and airing a television show. Advertisers, agency men, 
station personnel will turn to it not only to look up indi- 
vidual words hut also for a point-h) -point summary of 
all that is television, 1951. 

SPONSOR pioneered in the publication of a TV diction- 
ary, issuing the first such volume in the history of tele- 
vision on 13 February 1950. This dictionary contained 
some 300 terms. The new dictionary, keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of the medium, has over three times 
that many words, plus tabular data on film and slide 
specifications, a lens scale, and details on TV's own sign 
language. 

Compiler of the dictionary is Herb True. radio-TV 
writer-producer with the Gardner Advertising Company. 
St. Louis; he was the author, as well, of the 1950 TV 
dictionary. True was assisted in his gigantic work of 
sifting and defining terms by 40 contributors and con- 
sultants drawn from every branch of the industry and 
from every quarter of the compass. (Their names ap- 
pear in the box at left.! 

sponsor will publish the dictionary initially in four 
installments. Then, at a date to be announced, it will be 
gathered into a separate book and published as a SPONSOR 
supplement. 

• The complete "77' Dictionary/ Handbook (or Spon- 
sors" icill be available to subscribers on request. Price to 
others: $2.00. Bulk rates furnished on request. 
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IN FOUR PARTS 

PART 1 



AAAA American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. Also, Associated Ac- 
tors and Artists of America. 

ABC American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. ABC -TV — radio-TV network. 
Old NBC Blue Network. 

ABSTRACT SET A setting without def- 
inite locale, purely decorative. 




ACCELERATED MOTION Conversely, if 
a film is run slower than normal speed, 
action is speeded up, known as accel- 
erated motion. As opposed to slow 
motion. 

ACCENT Change of emphasis in a 
scene, musical presentation, action or 
delivery of a sentence or group of sen- 
tences. Very necessary in TV for shade 
of meaning, relief from monotony, and 
for sustaining interest. 

ACCOUNT Sales term for a purchaser 
of radio or TV announcements or pro- 
grams. 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE Ad agency man 
who is in charge of or administers an 
advertiser's account. 

ACE or ABIE Any TV talent or indus- 
try personnel who is tops in ability or 
is sure to suceed. 

ACETATE Abbreviation used meaning 
cellulose acetate, a non-inflammable, 
transparent, flexible film used to form 
the base on which the emulsion is de- 
posited to make 16 mm. film. 

ACROSS THE BOARD A radio or TV 
program scheduled three, five, or six 
days a week at the same time. 

ACTINIC LIGHT Light which has high 
photographic value and affects film or 
camera tube very quickly. 

ACTION Any movement that takes 
place before camera or on film. 

ACTUALITY Recording of an actual 
event without acting, special posing, or 
reconstruction. 

AD LIB Impromptu action or speech 
not written into the script, or in music 
to play parts not in the score. 




FAMILY HELPED TRUE COMPILE 1,000 TERMS; SO DID 40 TV EXPERTS (SEE LIST LEFT) 



ADAPT or ADAPTATION To alter a 
story, novel or play for the purpose of 
a more successful radio or TV presen- 
tation. 

ADJACENCIES The shows (on the 
same station) immediately preceding 
and following the program referred to. 

ADLUX Photo transparency, usually 
lit from behind, used in TV for sigs 
and miniature displays. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY Independent 
business and/or creative organization 
recognized by advertising media as 
qualified to give sales and advertising 
counsel to advertisers, and to plan, 
prepare and place that individual's ad- 
vertising. 

AFFILIATE Usually an independently 
owned TV station which carries, 
through contractual agreement, pro- 
grams provided by a network. 

AFM American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 

AFRA American Federation of Radio 
Artists, an A F of L union. Composed 
of actors, announcers, singers, and 
some soundmen. See "TVA." 

AGENCY Advertising agency whose 
function is to assist the radio or TV 
advertiser in the advertising and sales 
promotion of his goods or services, (Not 
to be confused with agent.) 

AGENCY COMMISSION Fee paid by 
stations to accredited advertising agen- 
cies. The usual fee is 15% of net bill- 
ing for announcements or shows placed 
by the agency. 

AGENT Representative of performing 
artists and talent who negotiates work 
for his clients for a fee. 

AGMA American Guild of Musical 
Artists. 



ALL IN -ALL OUT Degree or progres- 
sion on superimposition. 

AMBIENT LIGHT General level of light 
in the studio not directed especially at 
the subject. 

AMP Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
(Similar to ASCAP.) 

ANA Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

ANGLE SHOT A camera shot taken 
from any position except straight on 
the subject. (Normal eye level pickup.) 

ANGSTROM UNIT Unit used for ex- 
pressing length of light waves. Also 
used to describe the color values ob- 
tained from different types of illumi- 
nation. 

ANIMATE To arrange and film static 
drawings or objects so that when the 
photographs are shown cinemato- 
graphically they produce the illusion 
of movement. 




ANIMATIC PROJECTION Continuous 
strip of 16mm film; each frame pro- 
jected on cue to progress story, car- 
toon, or commercial. 



ANIMATIC PROJECTOR 

projector for above. 



Stop frame 



ANIMATIONS Mechanical or movable 
devices in various ways succeed in giv- 
ing the effect of motion to inanimate 
{Please turn to page 62) 
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What ABC - Paramour 




\t»ll" bass: Leonard H. Goldenson, to head American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theatres, Inc., was born Scottsdale, Pa., 7 Dec, 
1905, is Harvard Law School graduate, joined Paramount in 1938 



:t. 



ABC-Paramou J i 



f. Merger of ABC and United Paramount Theatres, inc., < 
ABC stockholders receiving $25,000,000 worth of tax-fre ■ 



mount theatre stock. 



New company will be called American Broadcasting-Par feti 
Theatres, Inc., with Leonard H. Goldenson president, Ed d' 
Noble finance chairman. 

Deal means wedded ownership of Paramount's 650 movi Wn 
tres and ABC's 249 AM stations (including 5 O&O's) 
63 TV stations (also 5 O&O's). 



I What can radio sponsors expect? 

A. Hill Ih e new com pang discard Its radio npf- 
work? No. In an exclusive interview with SPONSOR, 
Leonard H. Goldenson. president of the merged firms, said 
categorically : "Despite any rumors you may hear, we defi- 
nitel) will not get rid of the radio network. On the con- 
trary, we will devote our energies to building the radio 
network. We now have a stake in radio, and will not sell 
radio short. 

ft. Row iihic'Ii ilt*n* uioiu»i/ ieill he poured into 
ARC radio? Unknown at this date, but it will probably 
1)0 considerable. Goldenson told sponsor: ''United Para- 
mount Theatres now lias cash reserves of $30. 000.000, over 
and above our lax liabilities, prepared for investment. How 
much of this money will be spent for our radio operations 
and how much for TV. I cannot tell you at this time. But 
certainly we believe in radio's future, and will invest in 
radio as we see fit." More funds for ABC will benefit 
sponsors by sti englhening programs, audience promotion. 

C H ill <lit« merger stuhilize ARC's rate structure? 

Yes. ABC recently reduced its AM rates by 15% from 
I :()() p.m. to 10:30 p.m.. to keep up with the competition, 
and also because of its scant operating capital. It grossed 
$05,000,000 last year, and netted an income of $222,000 
the fust three mouths of this year; this put it barely in 
the black profitwise. But with the new mone) infused in 
its veins, ABC radio will be so strengthened, it will be in 
a better position to resist a future ""cloak-and-suit-business" 
pri<'c war. \BC's net profit hist >ear: only $o5.000. Past 
indebtedness comes to S5.50O.0OO.I 



ff>. Hill flit* merger stop ARC's under-counter 
bonus deals? It may. sponsor questioned Ernest (Lee) 
Jahncke. ABC radio vice president, who last March initi- 
ated a mass raid on six NBC soap opera advertisers by 
offering them favorable rates plus $1,000 weekly "pro- 
gram contributions.'' He told SPONSOR: "News of the mer- 
ger gives our programing efforts an entire new lease on 
life. It may not bring us back to the sunshiny-sky days of 
radio, but everything's certainly looking brighter. We're 
now reviewing our former bonus plan offer — especially 
since NBC has either lost some of its daytime sponsors, or 
switched their program time. The laws of supply and de- 
mand will tell whether we'll continue our bonus plan in 
the future." 



E. Hill flic merger strengthen ARC's show-talent 
lineup? Yes. The addition of new funds will put ABC in 
a better bargaining position to bid for new programs and 
talent. It is significant, too, that Robert H. Weitman, a 
Lnited Paramount Theatres vice president, has been ap- 
pointed v.p. in charge of program and talent development 
for the new company. As managing director of Manhat- 
tan's Paramount Theatre, he played a major role in fur- 
thering careers of Frank Sinatra, Danny Kaye, Bed Skel- 
ton, Betty Hutton. Tony Martin. Perry Coino. and many 
name bands. His contacts and show business savvy will 
be helpful in luring stars from other networks to ABC. 

F. Hill the fusion give ARC a more vital leader- 
ship? This remains to be seen. On the positive side. 
Goldenson and his UPT aides are recognized as dynamic 
leaders in the movie business. Certainly, their entry into 

[Please turn to page 79) 
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if t means to sponsors 



\n\nutshcll 



ZBS will ocquire Poromount's WBKB-TV, Chicogo, for $6,000,- 
100. This gives CBS three O&O TV stations, including WCBS- 
jV, New York, KTSL-TV, Los Angeles. 

Poromount will put fresh money into the network, presumobly 
i Irowing on $10,000,000 loon it recently took from the Metro- 
politan Life Insuronce Compony, plus $35,000,000 from bonkers. 

ABC's Robert E. Kintner will be president of the new company's 
odio/TV division, with Poromount's Robert H. O'Brien, Robert 
A. Weitman, os vice presidents. 



II What can video sponsors expect? 

A. Will then* be an influx of Hollywood talent 
into TV? Perhaps. Questioned on this, Goldenson told 
SPONSOR, "I cannot say." Movie insiders contend, however, 
that although Paramount Pictures, hie., and United Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., were forced by Government anti- 
trust suit to divorce themselves last January 1950, there 
is still a strong tie of tradition binding the movie-makers 
and exhibitors. Therefore, this TV-movie theatre wedding 
may well open the gates for certain Paramount stars who 
heretofore have been instructed not to appear on TV. It 
may also mean that certain Paramount stars, like Bob 
Hope, may wind up their TV contraet with NBC-TY, and 
move over to ABC-TV. 

B. Will more Hollywood films be released to TV? 

Yes and no. Goldenson himself told SPONSOR, "I can't com- 
ment on that." According to Hollywood authorities, it 
seems illogical to think that new million-dollar Paramount 
films will be released to TV, simply because the station 
revenue wouldn't pay the cost of the movie production. 
Moreover, a move like this would mean cutting the throats 
of the exhibitors. However, because of the ties of senti- 
ment between Paramount Pictures and UPT, it may well 
be that more of the old Paramount films, which have been 
held back, may now be released to ABC-TV. This possi- 
bility is strengthened by the fact that KTLA-TV, Los An- 
geles, which is owned by Paramount Pictures, gets more 
up-to-date Paramount films than any other TV station. 

C. Will more movie theatres show TV on their 

sereens? Yes. UPT has been a strong pioneer in video* 





Still powerful: Edward J. Noble, finance chairman of merger, 
will still control more stocks than any other individual. Born 8 Aug., 
1882, Gouverneur, N. Y., graduated Yale, bought ABC in 1943 



theatre. Its Paramount Theatre in Manhattan and Balaban 
& Katz theatres in Chicago have installed video equipment 
to provide movie-goers with TV views of Presidential 
speeches, MacArthur parades, and boxing. It's likely that 
all of UPT's 650 movie houses will now use ABC's TV fa- 
cilities to communicate TV special events to their screens. 
However, it's a sure bet that henceforth the same TV shows 
will not be shown both in UPT movie houses and via ABC's 
eameras. What will happen is that UPT-ABC will devise 
special TV programs for its theatres — like video versions 
of Broadway plays, and exclusive showing of sporting 
events. Competition between the movie houses and the 
network to woo the customers' leisure time will still be keen. 

U. Will ABC be able to line up more stations on 
its network? Yes. With ABC programing strengthened 
as a result of new blood, more stations will want to book 
the network's programs. And when the FCC freeze on TV 
stations is off, it's likely that ABC availabilities will be in 
competitive demand by new TV stations. 

E. How Hindi will ABC's TV programing be im- 
proved? This remains to be seen. In their joint state- 
ment, Goldenson and Noble say : "\ew personalities and 
programs will be introduced to both radio and TV." With 
their fresh outlook on TV. UPT executives — especially 
Robert H. Weitman, with his Paramount Theatre stage 
background — may be expected to experiment in the new 
medium. It must he emphasized, though, that movie peo- 
ple are accustomed to turning out 40 films a year; TV 
people must turn out that many shows in a couple of days. 
In any case, UPT's showmen may be expected to infuse 
{Please turn to page 79) 
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SYLVAN I A FLASHBULBS (LEFT), FLUORESCENT LIGHTING (RIGHT) ARE MERCHANDISED ON $1,000,000 "BEAT THE CLOCK," CBS-TV 



Si h aiiiin big switch 



Kovorsiiijj; the trend, firm soon will add 

second AM net show as part of change 
from trade to consumer advertising' 




a long, 




Stflvania \*l 1/o»»o*/cr Cniiiiiii<//»«ii» 

Terry 1*. Cunningham, Director of Vdvettising 
and Sales Promotion for Sylvania, lias been with 
the company since 1942. lit: is ex-ad manager of 
its radio tube, electronics, and international divi- 
sions. Now in his 10's, he was horn in Indiana, 
attended Northwestern University. He was staff 
member of Chicago and Milwaukee ad agencies, 
went on to head his own agency in Chicago, he- 
came radio advertising specialist for radio set 
producers. His home is Bedford Hills, I\ T . Y. 



a century is 
time for a company 
to wait before it leaps into network ra- 
dio and television advertising with one 
dramatic swoop. Yet that's precisely 
the exciting story of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 

This granddaddy of the electric 
products field began quietly back in 
1901 in a garage in Danvers. Mass. 
Here its founder, Frank A. Poor, with 
the aid of 15 employees, collected, re- 
juvenated, and sold as "rebuilts" some 
500 old carbon lamps daily by replac- 
ing their burned-out filaments. 

The company continued to spawn. 
It went through name changes, plant 
purchases, mergers. It reached forth 
into the production of radio tubes. TV 
picture tubes, lighting fixtures, photo 
lamps, electronic devices. Its plants 
sprang up in 19 different areas across 
the U. S.. from Ottawa. Ohio, to To- 
wanda. Pa., and subsidiaries bur- 
geoned forth in countries as distant as 
Argentina, England, and France. Still, 
the company, by now a titan, restricted 
its advertising largely to the trade 
press. 

Then, in September, 1950, the giant 
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WACKY PARLOR STUNTS ON "BEAT THE CLOCK" DRAW FAMILY AUDIENCE, HYPO CONSUMER INTEREST IN ALL SYLVANIA LINES 



company— with $102,000,000 in net 
sales to its credit for 1949 — sprang in- 
to consumer advertising with a ven- 
geance. That month it launched si- 
multaneously the two and one-half- 
hour football program, Came of the 
Week, on 95 stations of the ABC ra- 
dio network, and the half-hour parlor 
stunt program, Beat the Clock, Friday 
nights on 25 stations of CBS-TV (via 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Cecil & I'resbrey, 
respectively) . 

Sales zoomed to $162,000,000 in 
1950, and now Sylvania is ready to ex- 



pand its broadcast advertising further. 
Carrie of the Week, which ran its 
course of six consecutive Saturdays 
and Thanksgiving Day during the col- 
lege football season, will be replaced 
this September with a Thursday eve- 
ning sports commentary program on a 
radio network yet to be chosen. Also 
scheduled for this September is a half- 
hour Sunday musical show, Sammy 
Kaye's Sunday Serenade, on 65 sta- 
tions of the ABC radio network. (Both 
are being placed via Roy S. Durstine. 
Inc.. with Durstine himself in charge.) 



As for Beat the Clock, it's been do- 
ing fine since its inception. Its time 
slot may have been changed from Fri- 
day to Saturday nights 7:30 to 8:00 
p.m. But it's continued to pull in sales 
for Sylvania. with a Videodex rating 
of 14.7, and an increased audience 
gained by its enlarged broadcast sched- 
ule over 32 CBS-TV stations. 

These efforts, natnrallv. cost golden 
shekels in this. Sylvania's Golden An- 
niversary Year. The company is spend- 
ing close to $1,000,000 annually for 
(Please turn to page 69) 





"Ga me of Week," ABC, to be replaced with two AM net shows in fall Sylvania Awards for creative TV efforts promote firm indirectly 
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lifting the spot radio veil 



Information about use of spot radio by soaps, cleansers, toiletries 
will bo published for first time in new Rorabaugh report 



■ The timebuver or ad man- 
pRrSj ager who sets out to discover 
\, y what the competition is do- 
ing in spot radio must have the cun- 
ning of a master spy or the intuition of 
a blonde. For spot radio, alone among 
all major advertising media, has no 
thorough, published source of infor- 
mation about brands which use it. 

Newspapers have the virtually com- 
plete linage and dollar figures fur- 
nished bv Media Records. 

Magazines have their well known 



P.I.B. figures ( Publishers Information 
Bureau,! . 

Network radio and TV are covered 
by P.I.B. as well. 

Spot TV, basically as difficult to re- 
port as spot radio (though still con- 
stricted to the 107 stations), is covered 
effectively by the Rorabaugh Report 
on Spot TV. 

But spot radio lingers in the dark 
ages of media reporting practices. 
There it seemed destined to remain in- 
definitely until a recent hopeful de- 



ISnekhone of l(ornl>aii$>°h plan is 

cooperation from station representatives. 

Those are reasons re/>s may go along 

I. The first report will bp on test-run basis. Reps need no! coin mil lliem- 
sel\es lo long-range cooperation until they see how reporting system 
works out in praetiee. 

'2. Cooperating reps will save thcimeh es hundreds of nian-hoiirs of work 
o\er course of a year. Instead of having li> or more individual ques- 
tionnaires to fill out for the different soap companies, job will be boiled 
down to answering only one uniform questionnaire from Korahaugh 
every three month*. 

.'f. List of brands to be reported on by reps will be confined to those 
which have been sending out their own questionnaires. Therefore, reps 
will not be asked to report on anything new. 

f. Oiiestionuaires will not call for advance information of any kind, 
contract dates, time, or talent cost figures. Only number of announce- 
ment* or programs per week by types will be reported. 

.">. Heps will get free copy of report. At present, they get no information 
in return for their assistance to brands which survey them. 

ii. Quarterly report will serve as a promotional tool of spot radio by its 
\cry nature. Moreover, llorahaugli will in\ite reps to submit case histories 
and statistics on the spot medium for inclusion in the quarterly report. 



velopment put N. C. I Duke ) Rora- 
baugh on the brink of launching a new 
and unprecedented!) - complete spot 
radio report. 

By the time you read this, Duke 
Rorabaugh may have wrapped up 
plans for his new report. At press 
time, these were the available develop- 
ments : 

1. The new Rorabaugh service is to 
be based on questionnaires to repre- 
sentatives. This differs from an ex- 
isting Rorabaugh Report on Spot Ra- 
dio which is based on data from ad 
agencies and is incomplete — because 
many agencies do not cooperate. Ror- 
abaugh expects the reps to cooperate, 
on the other hand, because doing so 
involves a number of direct advantages 
to them (see box, left I . 

2. Soaps, toiletries, and cleansers 
w ill be the products covered in the new 
report. Together these commodities 
probably make up 451 of national 
spot radio business and have never 
been reported in detail previousl) . 
Added to presently published Rora- 
baugh product information, the new 
data will give spot radio greatly ex- 
panded coverage. There is a good 
chance that further broadening of the 
report will follow', with cigarettes next 
on Rorabaugh *s agenda. 

3. Many of the agencies which have 
not cooperated with Rorabaugh in the 
past are behind him in his new- effort. 

Consider for a moment what the 
new Rorabaugh development means to 
advertisers and agency men. Gone, 
or at least soon to be gone for the 
soaps, is the cloak-and-dagger folderol 
which has characterized efforts to find 
out what the competition is doing in 
spot radio. Advertisers will no longer 
be surveying the reps for information 
about their competition, while at the 
(Please turn to page 73 I 



Many f|iicslioiinaircs vs. one: That is choice N. C. Rorabaugh presents 
to reps. Behind him are multiplicity of questionnaires advertisers, agencies 
now send reps annually. In new plan, he would provide single, uniform survey 
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T KITS 



WOMEN'S SUITS 



•U, Miller Hardware L<, \GEN(Y : Dire. I 

C ASE HISTORY: hardware company 

mention on its news shoiv of some Crisscraft 
; to arrive soon. Inn ediately. the store teas 
eilh inquiries. And, within two days after the 
.!< rrued. S'451.50 in sales resulted. The store man- 
ipects another gross of S2.000 when additional 
/, i nes. The cost : $10.50 for three announcements, 
h one oj which mentioned the boat kits. 

Port Arthur, Tex. PROGRAM: 7:45 a.m. News 



SPONSOR: Gordon's Women's Store AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: For years this store had 
considerable success ivith participations on the Julie "n 
Johnny show. But they wanted to test the effectiveness of 
a single participation. This was their one-announcement 
offer, a \0°/c discount on a suit ensemble to anyone who 
mentioned having heard the radio offer. In one day, at a 
cost of $11.98. Gordon's reports 24 suit ensemble custom- 
ers responding. A sales gross of $1,500. 

WTAG. Worcester PROGRAM: Julie 'n Johnny 



RADIO 
RESULTS 



BABY CHICKS 



SPONSOR: Boonville Checkerboard Eeed AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This store wanted to in- 
crease their feed business. And, at the same time, they 
wanted to test the drawing power of the Farm & Home 
Show. To accomplisli this, they offered 25 free baby 
chicks via one announcement. Chick orders were only 
taken on one day. As a result of the one-time offer, the 
entire store staff took orders all day and gave away over 
11,000 chicks. Significantly, store traffic has increased 
since. Cost was $8. 



WIBX, Utica 



PROGRAM: Ed Slusarczyk's 
Farm & Home Show 



BODENTICIDE 



M'ONSOR: D-Con Co., Inc. AGENCY: Marfree 

CAPSI.LE CASE HISTORY: D-Con pulled $1,700 worth 
of mail-order business in less than a month of broadcast 
participations. This, in spite of several lower priced com- 
peting brands, and on an expenditure of approximately 
$400. Meanwhile, their participations on the early morn- 
ing show, The Chanticleer, continue to be effective. A 
current high of .34 orders doily assures a return of over 
$100 for a $25 participation. 

\VGY, Schenectadv PROGRAM: The Chanticleer 



NUT MEATS 



SPONSOR: C. A. Peterson Co. AGENCY: Belden and Hickox 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This company processes 
and sells Capco nut meats. In an attempt to increase 
counter and phone order business they tried one an- 
nouncement on the Bill Gordon Show. For their $13.25 
announcement, the firm reported $1,200 ivorth of sales. 
The Peterson Company adds that, since their initial ven- 
ture, additional announcements have accounted for a 25^ 
increase in counter business, with phone orders also up. 

WHK, Cleveland PROGRAM: Bill Gordon Show 



BOOKS 



FUND RAISING 



SPONSOR: Prentice-Hall Inc. AGENCY: Hubcr Hoge 

CAPS! LE CASE HISTORY: // family talk show. Dr. 
Preston Uradlej, showcased this I'rentice-llall book offer. 
The book, "Magic in Believing." sold for $3.95 and was 
pitched on a direct mail offer. The one radio offer brought 
436 requests for the book for a $1,722.20 sales gross. 
The firm says this represents a return on the original 
advertising investment I time and talent) of $1.93 for 
every radio ad dollar. 



\\ BUM, Chicago 



PROGRWl: Dr. Preston Bradley 



SPONSOR: My L. A. AGENCY: Smith & Bull 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Fifteen participations for 
nine evenings on a musical show. America Dances, told 
listeners about an opportunity to buy stock in a civic 
musical comedy. The sponsor offered shares at $102 
each. And phone responses to the participations brought 
in $40,000 in stock sales to finance the civic musical ven- 
ture. Radio advertising cost amounted to about $700 for 
the nine-evening campaign. 



KEW B, l.os Angeles 



PROGRAM: America Dances 





fit Cumberland, Maryland 

Maryland Theatre Advertising on WCUM 
Reverses Trend of Local Movie Going 

Back in 1948, when WCUM started operating in Cumberland, the Maryland 
Theatre, local movie house, faced a nation-wide slump in attendance. They began 
sponsoring programs on WCUM at once. Here's what they say about the results: 

"We are pleased to advise you that WCUM has been instrumental in helping us 
maintain a steady volume of business despite a nation-wide drop in movie 
attendance. 

"WCUM's aggressive promotion and merchandising has been instrumental in 
bringing in people from all parts of Western Maryland. 

"We unhesitatingly recommend WCUM to any sponsor who is desirous of captur- 
ing the market in Western Maryland". 

How do you like that for action? All kinds of merchants in Cumberland get this 
kind of fast, profitable results from advertising on WCUM. You can too. Call in 
your Meeker man and let him give you the whole exciting story about WCUM and 
its dominant position in the tri-state area. 



CUMBERLAND, MD. 

1490 on your dial 

FM 102.9 MC 




A KARL F. STEINMANN ENTERPRISE, Tawer Realty Company (Owners and operators of WCUM) The Joseph Katz Co., Advertising: 1951 
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For the second time in four years. Chicago's WBBM has won t Fie 
coveted George Foster Peahody Award for "conspicuous service in 
radio broadcasting. * 

Tlius. WBBM has the unique distinction of being the only sta- 
tion ever to win more than once Radio s highest recognition for the 
performance of "'outstanding public service" to the community. 

'"Chicago's Showmanship Station" also has won First Award 
(Classification II) from the Institute for Education by Fladio-Tele- 
vision of Ohio State University for programming '"dealing with 
personal and social problems." 

Both awards were made for WBBM s socially-significant docu- 
mentary series, the quiet answer, which probed into interracial 



relations in Chicago. 



This series was created and produced by the same WBBM Show- 
manship which was responsible for 1947 s Peabody Award winner, 
report UiXCENSored — the same WBBM Showmanship which for 
a quarter of a century has made WBBM known throughout the 
industry as the nation s most honored station. 
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ALWAYS 

CHICAGO'S 
MOST SIM)\S( > IVET> 



Last year— for the 25th consecutive year — the nation's leading 
advertisers placed more advertising on WBBM than on any other 
Chicago radio station. And with good reason. They know that the 
same Showmanship which has made WBBM the nation's most hon- 
ored station makes WBBM Chicago's most sales-effective station. 
. . . Showmanship that has won for W BBM a 1950 average Pulse 
rating higher than the ratings of the second and third Chicago radio 
stations combined. 

. . . Showmanship that has won for WBBM these awards for '"out- 
standing achievement in advertising"' in the 1951 Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club Awards Competition: 

Best local Chicago radio program — Patrick o'riley show 
Best Chicago-originated network radio program— cloud nine 
(plus a special feature program award to the quiet answer) 
Whether moving people to social action or moving them to buy 
your product, you'll find the station for the job is the nation s most 
honored station — Chicago 1 s most sponsored station . . . 

WBBM 





50,000 walls 
Chicago's Showmanship Station 
Represented by Radio Sales 

Columbia Owned 





Are radio-experienced commercial writers best 
qualified to write TV commercials? 



Irv Zuckerman 



Advertising director 
Cameo Curtains, Inc. 
New York 



The 

picked panel 

answers 

Mr. Zuckerman 




Mr. Thompson 



Not neees^arih . 
There i* consid- 
erable evidence 
to indicate the 
folly of laying; 
down hard and 
fast rules in the 
television busi- 
ness. Some of 
the most success- 
ful television 
commercials have 
knocked many a preconceived notion 
foi a loop. 1 don't believe that radio 
experience is as important as a com- 
bination of visual sense and a gift for 
writing free-flowing, believable dia- 
logue. Am one who is accustomed to 
writing for sound is more likely to 
produce dialogue which omits those 
hard-to-read words or word combina- 
tion over which even the most experi- 
enced actors are likely to stumble. 

The radio commercial writer who 
has always written tiresome mono- 
logues with his tongue in is cheek will 
find the opportunity to move over into 
the field of showmanship a welcome 
one. Now he can talk about the 
"product.- in use" in combination with 
a visual demonstration, with real en- 
thusiasm. What a difference between 
the quiet, liomeh vi»it Snooky Lanson 
has with the viewer and the noisv 
monologue the radio listener used to 
hear. 

II. \V. TllOMKSON 

I ire President 

A ml ci son t\> Cairns I nr. 

\eu ) oik 




Mr. Thomas 



1 his question is 
asked of us many 
times and must 
be delved into a 
little before giv- 
ing a definite 
"v es " or "'no " 
answer. In the 
first place a good 
TV writer must 
be picture or 
v i s u a 1-minded. 
Most radio writers are not. He must 
be able to play to the picture rather 
than to the spoken word only. We all 
know that things that are seen are ab- 
sorbed and retained much more than 
things that are heard; therefore, the 
writing should be to complement the 
visual to give it added impact, rather 
than distract from the visual by saying 
too much, too little, or using irrelevant 
words. 

A good example is the eight, 20, or 
60-seoond commercial where the audio 
is so crammed with sales pitch you're 
too busy trying to get all that's being 
said to remember what was said or re- 
member what you saw. 

So, in answering the question, gen- 
erally speaking 1 would say no, unless 
and until a writer develops the picture 
attitude. Naturally, a good commer- 
cial radio writer must be an intelligent 
person or he would not qualifv as a 
writer of any kind, so he could develop 
into a good T\ writer. 

We have been asked to quote many 
times on TV commercials that bad bat- 
tle scenes, fires, engines, mob scenes, 
and a lot of other impossible and ex- 
pensive ideas written into them indi- 
cating the writer had no conception of 
the difficulties and costs involved. It's 
simply because he wasn't picture-mind- 
ed which, of course, is inexperience 



insofar as making pictures is con- 
cerned. This causes a considerable 
amount of confusion to everyone con- 
cerned, the ad agency, sponsor, and 
producer. In radio you can create al- 
most any illusion with words and, 
sound effects. You can place your 
characters on 42nd Street and Broad- 
wav and the listener's imagination will 
help you. On TV you must have them 
there with a picture, which is quite 
different. 

As a parting few words, you remem- 
ber "Gone With the Wind" produced 
about 10 years ago starring Vivien 
Leigh. In the picture she wore a snood, 
and after the picture made the rounds, 
every girl in the U. S. and probably 
Europe, too. started wearing a snood. 
The punch in this reminder is that 
never was the snood mentioned in the 
picture. 

J. A. Thomas 
President 
Telefilm, Inc. 
Hollywood 



Unquestionably ! 
How does the ra- 
dio commercial 
writer create de- 
sire for his prod- 
uct? He uses the 
ear as a channel 
to the mind's eye 
of the listener. 
He savs "See 



Mr. Sapan 



what I mean?'' 



bv indelibly im- 
bedding in the consciousness of the 
listener a clear, attractive picture of 
the product and/or the results of the 
product. 

The transition from radio to tele- 
vision, therefore, is not only a natural 
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KVOO 
RATE 

FACTS ' 

1942 1951 

Radio Families 159,599* 472,330** 

Minus TV Families _____ ... 

(on the basis used by the ANA) 69,800*** 

'v 

Net "Radio-only" Families.. __ 159,599 402,530 

Basic hour rate (network) $260. $300. 

% Increase radio families.— -}-152% 

% Increase hour rate........ , -f- 15% 

If rate were adjusted to 
audience increase, KVOO's 

rate should be $653 

*NBC Survey, 1942: **BMB- 1949+3.6% adjustment to 1951: 
***NBC Estimate, March 1951 

Latest Tulsa Hooper shows KVOO 
again leads by substantial 
margins morning, afternoon and night 



one; it is. to the competent radio 
writer, a simple one. He now has two 
channels to his audience. By suiting 
the TV action to the radio word, by 
translating visually an oral concept, 
the radio-schooled television man is 
now equipped to launch a two-front 
attack. 

It goes without saying that a fledg- 
ling television writer, though he be a 
radio giant, needs education, informa- 
tion, indoctrination. TV has tremen- 
dous scope, it also has severe limita- 
tions, particularly where the nature of 
the account requires that the commer- 
cials be "live." In creating a commer- 
cial the TV writer must have at least a 
basic knowledge of the problems that 
beset the production staff. And. wheth- 
er the commercial is to be produced in 
the flesh or put on film, he should be 
acquainted with, and not lose sight of, 
budgetary problems. 

Another strong point in favor of the 
radio commercial writer is the fact — 
like it or not — that TV audiences can 
de-tune from the video portion of a 
commercial with a simple turn of the 
head. Barring fingers stuck in ears, 
audio will come through, and here the I 
practiced, experienced radio writer ' 
can salvage effectiveness with a strong 
appeal to the mind's eye through the 
good old radio-trained ear. 

With few exceptions, radio enter- 
tainers have made the changeover to 
TV like a flock of city kids at a sum- 
mer camp. And when noses have 
finally been counted, there should be a 
similar tally for radio commercial 
writers who made TV say "Uncle." 

Maxwell Sapan 

Copy Chief 

Emil Mogul Company 

New York 

This question has 
been posed again 
and again, but 
from where I sit 
there can be but 
one answer. Ra- 
dio copywriters 
are unquestiona- 
bly best suited 
for the job of 
preparing com- 
mercial copy for 
television. Geared for all intents and 
purposes to understand sales psychol- 
ogy in reaching mass audiences, radio 
copywriters have made the transition 
(Please turn to page 76) 




Mr. Bucholtr 
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market! 



'Times are good . . . the horizon is unlimited. No wonder the 
Coast is a magnet, still drawing westward millions of people in one 
of the most historic migrations mankind has ever known." 

— from a Charles Collingwood Columbia Pacific broadcast — March 11, 1951 




Ha Pacific 




Things are booming on the Pacific Coast. 

And the new Census offers the latest proof. Since 1940, 
Washington, Oregon and California have increased their 
population 48.8%. . .will gain 8 more seats in the House. 

Columbia Pacific is booming, too. . .with expanded facilities 
and a bigger audience than any other network on the 
West Coast. Today, Columbia Pacific's share-of-audience 
among the Coast's 4,845,000 radio families is 16% greater 
than it was just two years ago, and increasing steadily. * 

To make your sales boom, go west . . . your market has. 
And you can go west best with the 14 stations delivering 
the most on the Coast . . . Columbia Pacific. 

'Pacific Nielsen radio share of audience, 6:00 a m — midnight 




Represented by RADIO SALES 



KCBQ • SAN DIEGO 
KCBS • SAN FRANCISCO 
KCMJ • PALM SPRINGS 
KERN • BAKERSFIELD 
KFRE • FRESNO 
KGDM • STOCKTON 
KIMA • YAKIMA 
KIRO • SEATTLE 
KNX » LOS ANGELES 
KOIN * PORTLAND 
KOLO • RENO 
KROY • SACRAMENTO 
KXLY • SPOKANE 
KXOC • CHICO 




TV STATION 



m 



Is keyed to a Large Daytime Audi- 
ence — Exclusively yours in 73,000 
TV homes! 

If you have a message for the 
Homemaker you'll find KOTV tele- 
vision is a mighty ECONOMICAL 
way to show her while you tell her 
through Daytime Spot Participation 
Shows. 

• Lookin' at Cookin' 

• Class Showcase 

• Matinee Merry-Co-Round 

Three star packed, locally produced 
shows, that reach the INFLUEN- 
TIAL WOMAN'S MARKET . . . 

Programming ... of course ... in- 
cludes the pick of top entertain- 
ment from NBC, CBS, ABC, and 
DuMont. 



channel 6 
first 
in 
Tulsa 




KOTV 

CAMERON TE1EVISION 



represented by 

ADAM YOUNG TELEVISION INC. 




bt) mm FOIIEMA.V 
V.p. in charge of TV. BKUO 



For some reason, the medium which 
can most readily integrate its selling 
and its entertaining — namely. TV- 
seems least prone to do this. General- 
ly speaking, you'll find more television 
shows completely stopped by commer- 
cial-inserts than radio. This, 1 suppose, 
is primarily caused by the fact that 
many advertisers, prior to launching a 



television program, were dabbling in 
TV announcements. The cost of this 
latter effort horrified them to such an 
extent that they are still doing every- 
thing possible to get back the money 
they invested in film production. Hence 
they continue to run old films. 

Not that I'm knocking film an- 
nouncements as such or repetition, 
which is a tremendous virtue — or even 
TV production prices which in many 
cases are justified and in slightly fewer 
well worth the money — but where it is 
possible to marry show and product in 
an adroit wav. it doesn't make too 




TV 



review 



PRODUCT Piels Beer (Piel Brothers) 
AGENCY: Kenyan & Eckhardt, New York 
PROGRAM; One-minute annemts. 

The fabulous never-never land of commer- 
cialdom where husbands and wives rave 
about soap flakes, where children mouth 
candy while mumbling about its dextrose 
content, and where office girls are continu- 
ally hiding behind the water cooler to sug- 
gest a co-worker switch her toothpaste in an 
effort to snare the boss, ha*- now topped it- 
self. The other night, I saw an announce- 
ment which began with Tom Shirley, com- 
fortably clad in a bathrobe, stalking the, 
confines of (supposedly) his own kitchen to 
snare a sandwich leg and bottle of beer. 
After some pleasant homilies, Tom reaches 
down behind the kitchen table and. of all 
things, conies up with a nattily-lettered bar- 
graph showing how dry Piels is compared 
to two other beers. How dry can you get? 
My 10-year-old, usually a most uncritical 
audience, said. "How did he happen to have 
thai in the kitchen?" "This is ad-land, 
honey!"' 1 replied. "Anything can happen!" 



much sense to me to slip in a film that 
shows no recognition of the fact that 
the sponsor-talking-on-film is the same 
one spending all this cash to bring you 
listeners this swell program. In this in- 
stance, the advertiser is getting little 
more for his talent-expenditure on his 
own show than if he were a participat- 
ing sponsor on say. The Jack Carter 
Show (NBC-TV). In other words. he*s 
paying the piper and getting only the 
benefits of a spot-buy. In the big Sat- 
urday night shows on NBC (Carter 
plus Caesar) the producers have been 
doing an admirable job of trying to 
give spot-buyers ("participating spon- 
sors" is the correct phrase) more than 
a detached piece of copy" inserted with 
the crudity of a crowbar. They pro- 
vide live lead-ins delivered by some of 
the secondary stars such as Bill Hayes 
and Carl Reiner, thus providing the 
impression that the program people 
(Please turn to page 68) 



review 



PRODUCT: Tide (Procter & Gamble) 

AGENCY: Benton & Bowles, New York 

PROGRAM: "Kukla, Fran & Ollie," NBC- 
TV; filmed annemts. 

Two fine musical announcements featuring 
Fran Barbour, apron-bedecked in a kitchen, 
and singing the lilting Tide ditty have been 
produced by Transfilm, Inc. In these films, 
Fran does her vocalizing on-camera before 
and after a straightforward bit of sell, de- 
livered also on-camera by a very attractive 
ga! named Mancy Sheridan. Nancy tells us 
in a forthright, honest way just why Tide 
gets clothes cleaner than any other soap. 

As an example of un-gimmicked-up copy 
these spots are a breath of fresh air. The 
only trick used is a fast cut from Fran Bar- 
bour dressed as a singing housewife to our 
announcer-housewife delivering her straight- 
forward message. While this device is some- 
what of a shock in that the lady on the set 
changes from Fran singing to Nancy talking 
without transition, it does serve to focus at- 
tention on the words, music and straight sell. 

The lighting, set and casting are excellent. 
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PRODUCT: Model, Old Briar, Dills Best, 
Tweed (U. S. Tobacco Co.) 

AGENCY: Kudner, New York 

PROGRAM: "Martin Kane, Private Eye," 
NBC-TV 

This show has long been pointed to — and 
lightly so — as just about the slickest exam- 
ple of commercial integration that's yet to 
come down the channel. For never does the 
plot seem to go 'round the barn to get to the 
tobacco counter and yet when it gets there 
even a lengthy spiel by announcer Walter 
Kinsella never seems to hold up the action. 
Funny thing about this — for here we are 
right smack in the middle of a tight plot, 
rushing pell niell (if Model will pardon the 
expression) after a gunsel or fink and we 
find ourselves looking head-on into a can of 
pipe tobacco. 

When the product is on-stage, it's worth 
noting that the sales story is delivered in a 
thoroughly straightforward way, despite the 
clever artifice used to bring us to the to- 
bacco counter. Sometimes, when I'm watch- 
ing the Texaco show (same agency!) and 
laughing gaily at the antics of Pitchman Sid 
Stone, I get to wondering if the whimsey 
doesn't wag the dog. Maybe I'm getting 
stodgy — but who wants to buy anything on 
recommendation of a con-man who is always 
a step ahead of the law? In the Kane show, 
straight-talk is beautifully wedded to the story. 
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PRODUCT: Jell-0 (General Foods) 

AGENCY: Young & Rubicam, New York 

PROGRAM: "The Aldrich Family," 
NBC-TV 

Tex Antoine, who also does on-camera 
drawing in a five-minute weather show on 
WNBT five times a week, doubles as the 
announcer in the middle commercial on The 
Aldrich Family's half-hour situation comedy. 
He leads in, live, with a finished or half- 
finished drawing, to some dessert virtue, and 
we then cut to live film on Jell-0 while An- 
toine continues voice-over. 

The use of Tex's drawing ability adds 
video interest to what he has to say and 
helps to hold you to your set while he is 
selling. The live film is smooth and convinc- 
ing, packed with well chosen opticals that 
speed up the how-to-make part of the story. 

I might say this footage shows admirable 
restraint since I've never seen it include any 
wide-eyed children delving into the finished 
dish and registering satisfaction with a typi- 
cal toothy grin — a bit of histrionics so preva- 
lent in TV these days — and so phoney. 
Henry and Homer singing the Jell-0 jingle 
at the close of the show is a welcome relief 
from all the animated jingles in TV and a 
pleasant portion of integration. 



WISESPOl BUYER 

puts all His 
OMAHA MARKEI EGGS 

BASKET 

via WOW! 
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SHREWD NATIONAL 
CLIENT and AGENCY 
USES NIGHT-TIME 
RADIO PLUS TV 

Here what this client did: 

IHe carefully analyzed 
coverage and costs of 
all stations and other media 
— and, on a firm year-'round 
basis, he then 

2 Dropped two stations 
— one in Omaha and 
one in Southwest Iowa, and 
placed "The Cisco Kid" on 
Radio WOW, 6:00 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. three nights a 
week, plus WOW-TV — a 
half hour a week, 7:30 p.m. 
Thursdays. 



For two excellent reasons: 



2 



HE now gets GREATER 
COVERAGE at LESS COST. 

HE can now Expand his 
operations. 




Write, wire or 



■ * - John Blair man 




*Name on request 




FRANK P. FOGARTY, General Manager * JOHN BLAIR C O ., Representatives 
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EBONY 

THE ttATlONSdtADING 
NEGRO MAGAZINE 

BUYS 




To enlarge its coverage 
to 500,000 Negroes in the 
New Orleans Trading Area* 

*208,000 Negroes, live .in 
Greater New Orleans 

*500,000 Negroes live in 
WBOK's coverage Area 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Florida 

$450,000,000 

NEGRO 
TRADE AREA 
COVERAGE 

Concentrated Negro programming 
with the South's TWO outstanding 
Negro Disc, Jockeys. 

"Honeyboy" Hardy 

Featuring spirituals and swtct talk music? 

"Okey Dokey" I 

Featuring, hot jivt and knocked out jan. 

1000 Watts 800 KC 

Sfon/ty W. Ray, Jr. 
Vkt-Prtf, A G«n. Mgr. 

FORJOE & CO.- National Rapt. 





Farmers tell why food prices 

High food prices are as annoying to 
farmers as thev ate to city dwellers. 
To get this point across, the Cooper- 
ative Grange League Federation Ex- 
< hange sponsors Symphony Hall once 
weekly on \VQ\R, New 'i ork. and 14 
stations of the Rural Radio Network. 
The farmers have set out to explain 
the reasons for increased food costs 
to Symphony ft nil listeners: they feel 
its high-level audience can be instru- 
mental in shaping the opinions of oth- 
er city residents. A business organiza- 
tion of 110.000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, and Northern Pennsylvan- 
ia, the Grange hopes to build greater 
understanding between rural and ur- 
ban groups. 

A three-minute message is delivered 
each Wednesday night, during inter- 
mission time, by Merrill Knapp. the 
League s representative. There is no 
dramatization. Instead, a factual de- 
scription of conditions in agriculture 
today gives the city dweller the back- 



fire /lirf/i. via WQXR 

ground on the causes of increased liv- 
ing costs. 

Knapp tells of the greatly increased 
investment now necessary for agricul- 
tural production as compared with in- 
vestments 20 years ago. Other mes- 




Grange wants to influence public opinion 



sages deal with the milk farmer's prob- 
lems or acquaint the listener with the 
farmer's higher freight rates, greater 
cost of packing materials, and labor 
costs. * * -k 



Cttntly firm combines education ami sell on WT31J-TV 



The George Ziegler Company. 90- 
year-old Milwaukee candy manufac- 
turer, has combined entertainment, ed- 
ucation, and contests to make a suc- 
cessful showcase for its sales messages. 

Ziegler's Museum Explorer's Club 
aired Tuesday afternoons at 4:45 over 
WTMJ-TV is prepared by the educa- 
tional department of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. Subjects include 
"backyard wild life," "cowboy equip- 
ment."' Typical highlights of the 15- 
minute stanza have been the appear- 
ance of a live raccoon and a deodo- 
rized small skunk. 

Commercials are smoothly woven in- 
to the format. Guests are given a can- 
ay bar as "rations"' for their explora- 
tions; some of the best possible com- 
mercials have come from the spontan- 
eous reactions of the youngsters. The 
firm stresses product identification with 



its 18-inch model of their Giant Bar, a 
Ziegler candy. 

Retailers report they are conscious 
of the response to the program — espe- 




"Explorer's Club" uses candy as "rations" 



cially in school areas, and there has 
been a greatly increased demand for 
Giant Bars as well as other Ziegler 
products. * * * 
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Schivevln "Test Theatre" 
is newest advertiser tool 

Advertisers are always on the look- 
out for new means of determining ef- 
fectiveness of their hroadcast advertis- 
ing. Latest sponsor tool available is 
the Schwerin Research Corporation 
"Test Theatre" in New York. 

The theatre, formerly a movie house, 
has been renovated and adapted for 
test purposes; 435 people can he ac- 
commodated, making it one of the larg- 
est audience-testing auditoriums now 
in use. To aid in measuring audience 
reaction to TV programs, an enormous 
mockup of a TV set with a four-by- 
six-foot screen has been installed. 




Instruction slides put test panel folk at ease 

Lighting has been altered so that 
respondents can fill in their reaction 
sheets while a program is in progress. 
To preserve comment verbatim during 
test sessions, special recording appa- 
ratus has been installed; also equip- 
ment to show kines, films and slides. 

Among advertisers using Schwerin 
facilities are: Admiral, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Campbell Soup, 
Colgate-Pahnolive-Peet, General Mills, 
Quaker Oats, and Toni. * * * 



Winder air eampciic/n sells 
3,000 gallons of ice cream 

Stewart's Ice Cream, with numerous 
stores in upstate New York, planned 
to promote their half-gallon family- 
size container one wintry weekend. Six 
announcements were scheduled on 
WPTR, Albany. But. with snow on the 
ground, it looked like customer resist- 
ance wouldn't melt; too, some dealers 
protested at carrying extra ice cream. 

Nevertheless, Stewart's insisted on 
trying a weekend campaign. The firm 
used one announcement daily for three 
days before, and three days during the 
special sale for a total expenditure of 
$75. To stimulate sales, they offered 



a pint of sherbet free with every half- 
gallon purchase. 

The results surprised the hesitant 
storekeepers. Cher 6.000 family size 
half-gallon containers were sold, one 
store sold 240 extra containers, the oth- 
ers averaged sales of 150 apiece. To 
keep pace with demand, the ice cream 
maker had to work on Sunday. * * * 



Briefly . . . 

Telepix Corporation of Hollywood, 
in a recent ad. gave some advice to 
agency men on two vital subjects: H- 
bomb protection and TV announce- 
ments. The New Yorker reprinted the 
ad under this title: 

THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN AD 
MAN (OR WILL THERE?) 

[Adv. in the Hollywood (Calif.) 
Huckster] 

WHAT TO DO 
IN CASE OF 
HYDROGEN ATTACK ! ! 

A. Run to the Pantages Bldg. 

B. Hurry downstairs to the bomb- 
proof basement. 

C. W alk thru door marked '"TELE- 
PIX." 

D. Grab an empty chair. 

E. RELAX — while you watch the lat- 
est telepix TV spots. 

F. Then let TELEPIX CORPORATION 
make a whole series of wonderful spots 
for your account. 

THIS TRIP TO TELEPIX MAY SAVE 
"iOUR life! ! 

The New Yorker's comment: Bring 
along the sponsor — save him too! 
* * * 

Even in a highly competitive TV 
market like Los Angeles, radio time 
salesmen aren't letting video get them 
down. From ABC's Western division 
comes these radio reminders: "If ra- 
dio were visual, television wouldn't 
stand a chance"; "If it isn't AM, it 
isn't a morning." 



IF. 




Account executive's slogans tell radio story 



WML 





This cutie's a smarty — she 
trusts in her ears, 

And buys only products about 
which she hears. 

The place that she turns to for 
this advice on Good buys 

is "The Voice of Toledo" and 
here are the "why's?" 

For Thirty Years WSPD has 
served her both daytime and 

night 

With Good Programs, Good 
sponsors — we've done the 
job right. 

So, if it's sales you are seeking, 
want your spots to be heard 

Buy Toledo's WSPD where a 
majority audience is always 
assured. 



HUSPD 70Lmom 

A Knt SncLdtuf S txSon 



seeo watts. K.B.C. 



CHANNEL - 13 



Represented Nationally by KATZ 
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HOW TO WIN WITH JUAN 

< Continued from page 27 I 

w hich has such a small circulation that 
it could not possibh cover this poten- 
tial market. Since English newspapers 
are not written with an appeal to this 
group, little impression is made 
through this medium." 

In the Southwestern states, there are 
onh two daily Spanish-language pa- 
pers with a total ABC circulation of 
18.000. Broadcasters, on the other 
hand, point to the 150 radio stations 
iii the Southwest which carry Spanish- 
language programs, plus the 10 or 12 
border stations. 

Why Spanish-language broadcasts 
and not English-speaking radio? 

Several large advertisers told SPON- 



SOR they did not buy time on the Span- 
ish-language stations because they did 
not want to duplicate their network 
programs. But experienced advertis- 
ing men in the Southwest contend that 
onh a small percentage of these peo- 
ple listen to the web shows. Their pref- 
erence is for Spanish programs. One 
broadcaster sajs. "Because of years of 
discrimination, these people feel that 
the English spoken and printed word 
is not directed to them. Spanish is 
spoken in the home, even among those 
who speak English all day at work." 

Man) Spanish-speaking families have 
been in the Southwest for generations, 
while a large segment of this group 
came from Mexico only in the last few 
years. Whether new residents or old, 
these people tend to live together in a 




The WBNS-TV schedule is packed with top "Pulse"* rated 
programs. Included are three multi-weekly programs— Chet 
Long's Looking With Long — Earl Flora Sports/TV Weatherman 
— which are the ONLY locally produced shows in the top ten. 

Top CBS shows plus top-caliber local programming and 
production have paid off in audience listening and viewing 
habits . . . assuring national and local advertisers greater re- 
turns on their TV advertising dollars in this rich market area. 

For TV Facfs and Market Data, 
Ask Blair TV Inc., or Write Direct 




WBNS-TV 



Columbus, Ohio 
Channel 10 



CBS-TV Network— Affiliated with Columbus Dispatch 
and WBNS-AM • Soles Office: 33 North High Street 

*Columbus Tele Pulse, April 1951 



separate group, and form their own 
social organizations, including Span- 
ish-American Chambers of Commerce. 
Spanish is spoken as a way of perpetu- 
ating their traditions. 

The Spanish-speaking people are 
concentrated mostly along the Mexican 
border, although neighboring big cities 
have hea\y populations. Thirty-six 
counties in Texas within 250 miles of 
the border have populations that are 
50' r or more Spanish speaking and 
there are three counties where 90 r r of 
the inhabitants belong to this group. 

One advertising firm, Harlan G. 
Oakes & Associates, Los Angeles, cites 
the following geographical distribution 
of the Spanish-language group, based 
on census, Chamber of Commerce data, 
and university studies. Oakes is care- 
ful to point out that these figures do 
not include the "wetbaeks," migrant 
workers who enter the country illegally. 

Calijornia : 500.000 Spanish-speak- 
ing people in the seven southern Cali- 
fornia counties, with another 200,000 
in the central valley. 

Arizona: Approximately 20% of the 
population is Spanish-speaking, with 
large concentrations around Tucson 
and Phoenix (most Mexicans concen- 
trate in urban centers). 

i\eiv Mexico: About 50 r l Spanish- 
speaking, with the highest concentra- 
tion along the Rio Grande River. 

Texas: About 1,300,000 Spanish- 
speaking people, living mostly near the 
Mexican border. 

Colorado: This segment of the mar- 
ket includes more than 90,000 Spanish- 
speaking people according to the latest 
information that SPONSOR could ob- 
tain. 

The size and concentrations of the 
group has already attracted such na- 
tional advertisers as P. Lorillard, Bor- 
den, Pet Sales, Carnation, Best Foods. 
Procter & Gamble. Pepsi-Cola, and 
Quaker Oats. 

P&G. which watches results like no 
other radio advertiser, has been using 
an announcement schedule on KBOR. 
Brownsville. Tex., for more than a 
year. The P&G representative in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, according 
to the station, found that participations 
on KBOR s Jose Cuntu show paid off 
so well for Tide that he was able to 
open main new aceounts and substan- 
tially increase the stocks of the deter- 
gent among old aecounts. A signifi- 
cant testimony to the P&G success is 
the fact that Lever Bros.' Surf is now 
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ONLY A 



COMBINATION 



THE GEORGIA PURCHASE 



OF STATIONS 




WAGA 



ATLANTA 



5,GOQw • 590kc 



CAN COVER 



GEORGIA'S 



MAJOR 



MARKETS 



MACON 



WMAZ 



MACON 



10,OOOw • 940kc 



WTOC 



SAVANNAH 



5,000w • l,290kc 



{ALL CBS AFFILIATES) 

THE^yT/V OFFERS ADVERTISERS 
AT ONE LOW COST: 

• Concentrated coverage 

• Merchandising assistance 

• Listener loyalty built by local programming 

• Dealer loyalties 

— in three major markets. 



SAVANNAH 



Represented individually and as a group by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 

NEW YORK « CHICAGO * DETROIT • ATLANTA • DALLAS • KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 




RELAXED« B ... n ? 

Yes, and easy listening, too 
— heard nightly Monday 
through Friday at 7:00 on 
WRC. In just a few short 
weeks, "BATTERS' PLAT- 
TERS" has grown to the 
listening stature of an early 
evening stand-by. 

Charlie Batters' casual style 
has a long-lasting way with 
habit audience, based on 
good music and off-hand 
comment — spiced but bal- 
anced. 

This regular half-hour, in 
peak time has a few partici- 
pations open, certainly worth 
your planning for STRONG 
coverage in the ever-growing 
Washington market. Batters' 
style isn't studied . . . it's 
designed for hard selling. 
His growing list of sponsors 
is our best recommendation. 



MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
7:00 PM 



YOUR BEST BUY IS 
IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 

FIRST in WASHINGTON 





MM Watts'* 




te(tt*4 bj NBC SPOT JSALIS 



advertised via an announcement sched- 
ule over KBOR. 

Retailers, who know immediately 
when their advertising is pulling, have 
been able to come up with results like 
the following on Spanish broadcasts: 

Thrifty Drugs. Fresno, Calif. Twen- 
ty minutes after an announcement 
about a ball point pen sale over KGST. 
Fresno, a line half a block long bad 
assembled outside the stoic. 

Another California retailer. Per- 
1 ill's Jewelers of Riverside. The store 
put on a special campaign for a na- 
tionally advertised watch at $40.95 
over KBl C. Corona. Within six days, 
43 units were sold. 

In Los Angeles, Angel I .erma. KALI 
ni.e., held a children's Christinas party 
for the J. J. Newberry store. Promo- 
tion consisted of a heavy announce- 
ment schedule for one week in advance 
of the event. Six thousand attended 
the party and another 6.000 had In be 
turned away. Rut most significant was 
a 21 c /< increase in the Spanish trade. 

KI NO. Corpus Christ L Tex., worked 
out a successful promotion with the 
Lee Raking Company in that city. The 
bakery tried announcements in both 
English and Spanish to publicize the 
launching of its new bakery. The Span- 
ish response was overwhelming. Ap- 
proximately 85% of the 80.000 visi- 
tors to the plant during a four-day 
open house were in the Spanish-speak- 
ing group. 

"In trying to reach these people," 
says Frank Stewart of KTXN, "you 
can know all the fundamentals of radio 
advertising and marketing and still 
lose your shirt." It takes skill and ex- 
perience, he maintains, and the sta- 
tions working in this market have 
learned the answers. A prudent ad- 
vertiser will listen to the advice and 
suggestions of these stations and spe- 
cialized advertising agencies. 

In urging sponsors to consult with 
stations on their advertising, several 
Texas broadcasters tell about the re- 
gional beer account which built its 
copy theme on the excellence of the 
water used in his brewing process. 
The reaction of the listening was im- 
mediate — and negative; and the switch 
to other brands was almost disastrous. 
"Who wants water! We want beer!" 
the customers were saying. The ad- 
vertiser finally learned that Mexicans 
do not like to be reminded about wa- 
ter in beer. In Mexico, water is re- 
garded with little enthusiasm because 
it is rarely safe to drink right out of 



well or stream. 

One station was able to save another 
brewery from making a costly mistake 
in its merchandising. The station was 
shown a proposed illustration for a 
point-of-sale display. The art consisted 
of an attractive Latin-American girl 
showing some bosom and holding a 
glass of beer in one hand, a bottle in 
the other. To complete the effect, she 
was peeking over one shoulder and 
winking at the spectator. The station 
clamped down like a Boston censor, 
pointed out that no proper Latin-Amer- 
ican girl is ever seen in a "cantina" or 
bar. 

One of the unusual twists in writing 
copy for the Spanish-language audi- 
ence is the way that descriptions of the 
labels or packages have to be adjusted 
to hit home. One example: White 
Wings Flour is converted to La Paloma 
(the dove). Another: when Swan soap 
failed to move off the grocers' shelves, 
KCOR. San Antonio, found that gro- 
cery consumers were not familiar with 
the Spanish word for Swan. Instead, 
the listeners were told to look for the 
palilo (little duck or water chicken). 
This time results were quick and ex- 
cellent. 

No matter bow familiar the copy- 
writer may be with Spanish as it is 
spoken in Mexico, copy still has to be 
checked at the local level to see that 
all expressions are understood and ac- 
ceptable as idiomatic in that area. One 
station, KCOR, insisted that Tex-Mex, 
a slang type of Spanish spoken in Tex- 
as, must be used in the market. Other 
broadcasters do not go along with this 
thinking. One said, "The Spanish can 
be simple and well understood without 
resorting to this lingo." 

On the programing side, dance mu- 
sic, news, soap operas, and sports draw 
the largest audiences. KTXNs Stewart 
says. "Block programing is the only 
effective Spanish programing. Like all 
Latins, these people have an inherent 
love of music. Our musical shows are 
scheduled in bloeks eovering the en- 
tire spectrum, from Sunday scnii-classi- 
cal concerts to Mexican hillbilly. Oth- 
er types of shows that pull well for use 
are news shows of the back-fence gos- 
sip variety, and audience participation 
programs.*' An intensely emotional 
people, the Spanish-Americans tune in 
consistently to dramatic productions 
(these are transcribed in Mexico City 
or Texas) . 

One station. KOWL. Los Angeles, 
aims a program called Chico Swing- 
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Biggest Outdoor 8porf 



Comes summer. And when it's warm outside, people 
leave home, by the millions. They head for the Great 
Outdoors— by the millions. 

To reach these out-of-home multitudes, wise adver- 
tisers hit the road with billboards and transit ads, fill 
the air with sky-writing and blimps— $ 1 26,000,000 
worth, last year. And they're so right. But at best, 
these dollars buy only quick impressions. 

Not so with radio, truly an outdoor medium, and 
one of the biggest. You can take it with you— and peo- 
ple do, by the millions. Radio's in the car, at the beach, 
in the cabin, on the porch, on the boat. Radio's every- 
where. It's the biggest single outdoor sport, played 
for hours on end. 

If you want sustained impact in pursuing these mil- 
lions with your message, consider: In the country's 

* Pulse of New York : 



biggest market, for example, total average audience, 
including at-home and out-of-home listening, rises 
with the thermometer.* National retail sales are high- 
er, too. 

Add it up: it's logical to use summer radio. And, to 
help your sales mount with the mercury, it's mighty 
logical to use the Mighty Stations in the Mighty Mar- 
kets-those represented by NBC Spot Sales. 



WNBC New York 
WMAQ Chicago 
WTAM Cleveland 
WRC Washington 



KOA Denver 
KNBC San Francisco 
WGY Schenectady- 
Alhany-Troy 



NBC Spol Sales 

New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Hollywood 

Out-of-Hottie Listening, Feb, '51 and Aug. '49 
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lime at second-generation Mexican- 
Americans. Most of the program is in 
English with commercials in either 
language. The music is American 
Popular as well as Spanish. 

One of the outstanding personalities 
in Spanish broadcasting is Mrs. Elena 
Salinas, an attractive lady d.j. who has 
two shows daily over KOW L. Los An- 
geles. Another powerful personality is 
Juan Mercado. KGST. Fresno, whose 
show includes imported records from 
Mexico, newscasts, and remote broad- 
casts from night clubs. 

Another potent medium in the Los 



Angeles market is KWkW which 
broadcasts six hours of Spanish pro- 
grams daily. 

Music, which takes up many hours 
a day on all stations, must be varied 
as to the type of Latin-American 
lliythm used, says M. L. Moran. 
Inter-California Broadcasting System. 
Los Angeles. His station. XEGM. Tiju- 
ana. Mexico, covers southern Califor- 
nia with a full schedule of Spanish 
broadcasting, and changes its style of 
Latin-American music every quarter 
hour. 

A group of broadcasters who are 



particularly optimistic about the fu- 
ture are the Texas and Mexican-border 
stations; recently they formed an asso- 
ciation under the name Texas Spanish- 
Language Broadcasters. Member sta- 
tions include KTXN, Austin; KCOR, 
San Antonio: KUNO. Corpus Christi; 
XEO, Matamoras. Mexico: XEOR, 
Keynosa, Mexico. Their Eastern rep- 
resentative is National Time Sales, 
New York. 

Basis of their optimism is the in- 
creasing population of the Spanish- 
speaking groups in Texas. In 1920, 
only 11.2% of Texas school ehildren 
were in the Spanish-speaking group. 
By 1950, that proportion bad risen to 
23.5 r v. and it is still rising. 

Another Spanish - speaking group 
which keeps swelling is in New York 
City. Approximately 350,000 to 400,- 
000 out of the 500.000 people in this 
group are Puerto Ricans who flow into 
New York in an unending stream. 
Others come from all parts of South 
and Central America and Spain. Sev- 
eral stations in the area, WBNX, 
WHOM, and WAV RL carry programing 
for them. WWRL, the leader in trie 
field, schedules 34 14 hours of Spanish 
programs weekly as compared with the 
half-hour period it carried 10 years 
ago. Among its national accounts is 
Pet Milk, which also uses Spanish- 
language stations in the Southwest. 
Specialized markets like the Spanish, 
as sponsor has shown in previous ar- 
ticles on the Alaskan and Negro mar- 
kets, represent rich targets for the ad- 
vertiser who knows where to aim and 
what medium to select. In the case of 
the Spanish market, radio is the only 
medium. + * * 



BEST FOODS 

{Continued from page 29) 

Chief among these rivals are Stand- 
crd Brands' Blue Bonnet (via Ted 
Bates & Company) which uses radio 
announcements over an estimated 70 
stations in 50 markets, TV participa- 
tion on the Kalhi iS'orris Shoiv, WNBT; 
and Lever Brothers' Good Luck (Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn). 
which employs radio announcements 
in 40 markets, radio participations in 
25 markets, TV announcements in six 
cities. (See "Margarine has a prob- 
lem,"' sponsor, 10 December, 1950.1 

Of the some $21,000,000 worth of 
shoe polish bought yearly, Shinola is 
the top seller, just nosing out Griffin 




Only ONE Station DOMINATES 

This Rich, Crowing 15-COUNTY MARKET 
WITH 
$108,808,000* 
FOOD SALES 

.ales Management, 1951 Survey of Buying Power 




AM FM 

WINSTON-SALEM 



NBC Alfiliate 



Represented l>t ' 
HEADLFY RFED CO 
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WTIC's 50,000 Watts represented nationally by Weed"& Co. . Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.-Gen. Mgr., Walter Johnson, Asst. Gen. Mgr.— Sales Mgr. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

METROPOLITAN 

NETWORK 

OFFERS THE 

SECOND LARGEST 
RADIO COVERAGE 

OF GREATER 
WASHINGTON 
AT THE 

LOWEST PRICE 
PER LISTENER 




WARL 
WECC 
WFAX 
WGAY 
WPIK 



AM & FM, Arlington, Va. 
780 KC, 1000 W. 

AM & FM, Bethesda, Md. 
1120 KC, 250 W. 

Falls Church, ]'a. 
1220 KC, 250 W. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
1050 KC, 1000 W. 

Alexandria, Va. 
730 KC, 1000 IT'. 



Complete details upon request to Jack KosTE. 
Indie Sales. Inc., national reps.. 60 K. 42nd St.. 
NYC— MUrray Hill 2-4813; or J. Douglas Frke- 
man. commercial manaKcr, Munsey Hide-. 132!) 
K St.. N.W.. Washington. I). C— STerlin K 1772. 



(Bermingham. Castleman & Pierce), 
which uses radio announcements over 
J 70 stations "in all major cities." 

Of the more than $90,000,000 spent 
annually for mayonnaise and salad 
dressings. Hellmann's gets the lion's 
share, followed closely In Kraft's May- 
onnaise (J. Walter Thompson), which 
participates on the Kraft Video Thea- 
tre (ABC-TV I. and uses scattered ra- 
dio announcements. 

Finally, of the $8,500,000 spent 
every year for household tints and 
dyes, Rit probably takes in about half 
the total, followed by lintex (Storm & 
Klein, Inc.. New York), which uses 
radio announcements "regionally" in 
60 markets over 100 stations. 

To keep its stable of four champions 
running in the winner class Best Foods 
employs all advertising media, includ- 
ing newspapers, magazines, Sunday 
supplements, and billboards. How 
much of the total expenditure is de- 
voted to radio and TV? Best Foods' 
Eidvertising manager, Frnest Ward 
(Who works hand-in-hand with Albert 
Brown, vice president) remains affably 
discreet. Asked the question, he smiles, 
nods his head, and gazes out of the 
window of his six-story office on East 
43rd Street in Manhattan. 

SPONSOR S best estimate is that about 
one-tbird— or SI. 500. 000 to $2,000,- 
000 — of Best Foods' total advertising 
for the four products is devoted to ra- 
dio and TV. The approximation is 
based largely on outside trade sources; 
and spotlights acutely how needlessly 
secretive advertisers are about disclos- 
ing their broadcast advertising figures, 
while having no qualms about disclos- 
ing their advertising expenditures in 
other media. 

First of all. aecording to the news- 
paper Bureau of Advertising, Best 
Foods spent in 1950 about $1,800,000 
to advertise the lour products in news- 
papers. And. according to National 
Advertising Investments, the company 
spent roughly $1,086,000 for maga- 
zine and Sunda) supplement advertis- 
ing last year. Counting the estimated 
§500,000 Best Foods spends annually 
on billboards, the estimate of one-third 
of total expenditures for broadcast ad- 
vertising seems not unjust. 

Sponsor's estimate is based, further, 
on Best Foods' current broadcast 
schedules (quite apart from the esti- 
mated $400,000 it spends for radio 
announcements in major markets on its 
products like 11-0 Cream Farina, H-0 
Quick Oats. Two-in-Oue shoe polish. 



and assorted sandwich spreads). 

On TV since September, 1950, the 
company has been sponsoring Pent- 
house Party, starring Betty Furness, 
8:30 to 9:00 p.m.. Fridav, on 34 sta- 
tions of ABC-TV. (Since ABC-TV cov- 
ers only 63 markets, 34 stations is a 
strong line-up.) An intra-mural affair, 
the show pushes Nucoa and Hellmann's 
in New York and Philadelphia. On 
the rest of the network. Rit and Shinola 
get the full play. (The reason for this 
split is that it was felt that the more 
expensive products should be promot- 
ed in the East, where TV broadcast 
costs are higher. The Nucoa and Hell- 
mann's commercials are made on film 
and simply inserted in the East during 
the commercial time period.) Accord- 
ing to officials at ABC-TV, the show 
costs Best Foods $482,000 a year for 
time, and about $210,000 for talent. 

Since they're nationally distributed, 
each product is also heavily advertised 



»'If 1 had to choose between the vulgar 
and the unbelievable, in advertising;, I 
would take the vulgar. A vulgar adver- 
tisement is far less offensive to the sen- 
sitive ear and eye than the advertise- 
ment that makes patently false or ex- 
aggerated claims. Fortunately, vulgarity 
seems to he on the decline. 1 wish the 
same were true of the unbelievable." 

JOHN ORR YOUNG 
Puhlic relations consultant, 
/Vew York 

★ **★★★★★ 

through about $800,000 worth of ra- 
dio announcements and participations 
annually. Nucoa has been using spot 
radio over 382 stations in 178 mar- 
kets over the last year: Hellmann's 
over 150 stations in 80 markets; Rit 
over 157 stations in 64 markets; Shin- 
ola over about 142 stations in 46 mar- 
kets. All four products also use a 
sprinkling of spot TV. 

Mary McKenna. who has been han- 
dling the Best Foods' account for some 
eight years both as media director and 
timebuyer at Benton & Bowles, com- 
ments forthrightly : "Whether it's 
reaching a certain market, exploiting 
a certain product, or taking advantage 
of a certain season, our policy has been 
— use radio advertising opportunisti- 
cally." 

To which ad manager Ward ap- 
pends: "There's no doubt about it, 
broadcast advertising has helped our 
sales.'* Ward maintains a closed-mouth 
policy when asked to what degree 
broadcast advertising has boosted busi- 
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JOSEPH HAINLINE reports the 
news for SHELL OIL COMPANY 

daily over WJR at 6:00 P.M. 
Monday thru Saturday. 








THE GREAT VOICE 

of the 

GREAT LAKES 




OIT * IBS £0,000 WATTS CLEAR CHANNEL 



WJR newscasts — 24 hours around the clock — have 

millions of potential buyers in the rich Great Lakes 
area literally by the ear! An experienced, hard- 
hitting local news staff, coupled with reports from 
popular CBS news analysts, has built up an area-wide 

listener preference for WJR ... a preference you can 
turn into an active sales weapon! 

For intensive coverage of this prosperous Great Lakes 
area — use WJR — the Great Voice of the Great Lakes. 

Remember . . . First they listen . . . then they buy! 



A 




SHELL Newscasts 
Activate SHELL Sales 



FREE 
SPEECH 
MIKE 




Represented nationally by Edward Petry & Company 



Radio — America's greatest advertising medium. 
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/?SK THE 



M/QN WHO KNOWS 



Your sales message is shot straight down the fairway 
for an easy approach to Atlanta's powerful buying 
audience when you drive with WCST. The right as- 
sortment of clubs — local acceptance, programming, 
ABC network and merchandising support all mean a 
par game. That's why more local advertisers buy 
more time on WGST than any other Atlanta station. 




MR. 
ATLANTA 



5|0 oo w* Tl * 




NATIONAL REP. 

JOHN BLAIR 

IN SOUTH EAST 

CHAS C COLEMAN 



ness. However, the clearest proof of 
its potency is suggested in the fact that 
Best Food? is now spending more for 
broadcast advertising than it ever has 
in its history. 

Like those other companies. General 
Foods and General Mills. Best Foods 
has always been concerned with mass 
advertising directed to the female au- 
dience. Founded in 1914, the result of 
an amalgamation of several big food 
firms. Best Foods didn't begin using 
jadio until 1932. It was then it spon- 
sored 'Round the World Cooking 
School, heard Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, 11:30 to 11:45 a.m., on 57 sta- 
tions of the CBS network. The show 
featured Ida Bailey Allen, who sold 
Nucoa and Hellmann's to the hausfrau 
audience, and it also included a male 
'singer and pianist lost now to the 
memory even of the CBS archivists. 

After dropping the show in March. 
1933, Best Foods took a long vacation 
from radio. It didn't return to the 
fold until October. 1940. Then Nucoa 
and Hellmann's took over another net- 
work housewife program, We the Ab- 
botts, a daytime serial heard Mondays 
to Friday, 4:15 to 4:30 p.m. on CBS. 

This program, too, was dropped in 
May, 1941. Hut although Best Foods 
didn't return to network radio, it be- 
gan using spot radio, a policy to which 
it has adhered to this day. because of 
spot radio's greater flexibility. 

Rit and Shinola spot radio (along 
with the TV show) is handled by Earle 
Ludgin & Company. On the other band, 
spot radio for Hellmann's and Nucoa 
is guided by Terry McDonough, ac- 
count executive at Benton & Bowles. 
The reason for this severance is simply 
that the ad agencies were handling the 
products before Best Foods' amalgama- 
tion, and they continued to do so after 
the fusion. 

The best examples of Best Foods' op- 
portunistic use of radio arc reflected in 
the campaigns for Nucoa and Hell- 
mann's. Consider, first, Nucoa. In 
July, 1950. 33 states and the District 
of Columbia which permit the sale of 
yellow margarine dropped the 10c-a- 
ponnd Federal sales tax that the anti- 
margarine dairy interests had foisted 
on them As soon as the repeal was 
announced, Best Foods acted fast. 

"We covered every nook and cranny 
of those 33 states with spot radio," says 
timebuyer Mary McKenna. "For two 
weeks, we drummed home the Nucoa 
story, using a total of 4,500 announce- 
ments, about 25 announcements per 
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market. Our intensified campaign paid 
off, because Ave got lots of action in 
sales. 

The same principle applies to Ilell- 
matin's. "We'll use 50 announcements 
in one week, if that area s merchandis- 
ing calls for it," says Mary McKenna. 
"Elsewhere, we'll be far more flexible. 
Much depends on how enthusiastic lo- 
cal Best Foods salesmen are about the 
use of spot radio, as compared to, say, 
newspaper advertising." 

Best Foods als» uses spot radio heav- 
ily when it's a matter of establishing 
the name of Hellniann's. It so happens 
that in the western part of the United 
States, Best Foods puts out its mayon- 
naise and related sandwich spreads un- 
der the brand name of Best Foods; in 
the East, it's Hellniann's. Whenever 
Best Foods wanted to use the Hell- 
mann's rather than the Best Foods la- 
bel in a city, for merchandising rea- 
sons, the change in name was heralded 
to local consumers with an especially 
heavy Use of spot radio. 

In buying time for both Nucoa and 
Hellniann's, Mar)' McKenna keeps sev- 
eral principles in mind. ("I'm in love 
with spot radio," she says, admiringly, 
"because of its 100% flexibility.") To 
her, for example, the kind of audience 
a program reaches is more important 
than its rating. "I'd use a 10:30 a.m. 
disk jockey show with a rating of six 
rather than a 5:30 p.m. d.j. show with 
a rating of 11," she says. "The first 
would be heard by women, but the late 
afternoon show would probably get 
its bigger audience from teen-agers 
home from school." 

Because the region is a heavy user 
of the products, she'll buy many Nu- 
coa-Hellmann's announcements in Tex- 
as as well as the use of 45 stations of 
the Don Lee network. Because Nucoa 
is an economical product (as com- 
pared to butter), she'll use announce- 
ments in Alaska and Spanish-language 
stations like KCOR, San Antonio. And 
to overcome the prejudices of New 
York's large Jewish population who 
might believe margarine is non-kosher 
(many margarines were once made of 
beef fats instead of the vegetable oils 
used today), Nucoa is promoted heav- 
ily over Melody Box, featuring Sey- 
mour Rechtzeit, "the Yiddish Bing 
Crosby," on WEVD. Manhattan. Best 
of all, she prefers early morning disk 
jockey shows, like Ray-burn and Finch, 
WNEW, New York, or shopping 
shows, like the Josephine McCarthy 
Sh ow on WNBT. New York. And she ! 
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Shell OIL Company, using news- 
casts at 7:30 A. M., 6:30 P.M. and 11:30 P.M.,, 
Monday thru Friday, finds WFBR' pays Off in 3 
widely separated time segments. 



Any time's good time on WFBR! 

Sounds like an ad man's idea of a hot slogan, 
doesn't it? 

It happens to be true! Shell Oil Company found 
that out with their early morning — early evening — 
late evening pattern. 

Other advertisers — dozens of them — are using 
WFBR time all around the clock to sell profitably. 

Because of this, WFBR has built a number of sales- 
minded participation shows, scattered strategically 
through the day and night. 

Any WFBR salesman or your John Blair man can 
tell you about availabilities. 



SJA J0! 



WFBR 



ABC BASIC NETWORK • 5000 WATTS IN BALTIMORE, MD. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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has a marked preference for House- 
vives' Protective League programs 
(she uses their endorsement heavily) 
like the Mark Evans Show, WTOP, 
Washington. D. C. 

Here is a random handful of stations 
that have sold Nucoa successfully: In 
Maska. KFQD. Anchorage, KFRB, 
Fairbanks. K1NY, Juneau. KIFW, Sit- 
ka; in Little Rock. KARK, KGHI. 
KLRA; in Detroit. CKLW, WJBK. 
WJLB. WJR. WWJ; in Norfolk, Va., 
WTAR. WNOR; in Memphis. WDIA. 
WHHM, WMC. WMPS, WREC; in 
.Jacksonville. Fla.. WJA\, WMBR, 
WOBS, WPDQ. 

And here are typical stations that 
have helped sell Hellmann's: 

WONS. WTIC. Hartford, Conn.: 
WEEI. WNAC. Boston; WEAN. Prov- 
idence. R. L; WCSC. WHAN. WTMA. 
Charleston. S. C; WSYB, Rutland, 
Vt.; WCOU. Lewiston, Me.; KFEQ, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and WDAR. WSAV. 
WTOC, Savannah, Ga. (Note that both 
large and small stations are used.) 

The. sales messages for Nucoa and 
Hellmann's are guided generally by 
Henry (Pat) Pattison. vice president 
in charge of copy at Benton & Bowles, 
with the capable assistance of copy 



writer Ed Mead and jingle writer Lon 
Mackenzie. Currently, the pitch for 
Hellmann's stresses that it's "Real May- 
onnaise made with whole eggs freshly 
broken from the shell'" as compared 
with othor mayonnaises made with egg 
yolks alone. Accompanying jingle goes: 
"Hellmann's Real Mayonnaise . . . 

good in so many ways. 
Freshly broken eggs . . . vinegar 

and spice 
Fresh press salad oil and everything 
n'we! 

Put 'em all together . . . put 'em in 
a jar 

That's the mayonnaise that's best by 
jar. 

Hellmann's Real Mayonnaise . . . 
Hellmann's Real Mayonnaise!" 

Interestingly, those announcers who 
make a pitch for Nucoa get a memo 
reminding them to pronounce the prod- 
uct "New-co" and the line "mah-jer- 
//(." A typical commercial, accenting 
the value of yellow margarine, reads 
this way: 

"Here's wonderful news for Connec- 
ticut housewives! ,\wc you can bay 
Nucoa margarine the way you've al- 
way wanted it! Already yellow — all 
ready to serve. And here's more news 



still. Now Nucoa has brand new flav- 
or, too! A wonderful new flavor-deli- 
cacy never before found in margarine. 
Enjoy golden rich Nucoa spread on 
bread . . . melted generously over hot 
vegetables . . . and as a shortening in 
all your cooking.'" 

The Rit and Shinola spot radio cam- 
paign is handled adroitly by Earle 
Ludgin himself, president of the Chi- 
cago agency, with the aid of Vincent 
R. Bliss and Montgomery McKinney. 
Timebuyer is Jane Daly, well known 
in Chicago broadcast circles as an ex- 
ecutive of the Chicago Radio Manage- 
ment Club. The commercial copy is 
written by Florence Murdock, and the 
many cute jingles are composed by 
Bliss. "We've been handling Rit since 
it was a pup — back in 1939." says 
Bliss, "and I must plead guilty to hav- 
ing a hankering for writing its sales 
melodies." One of his typical Shinola 
ditties runs this way: 

"For the shine that is fine, get Shin- 
ola — Shinola. 

The steeliest Shoe Polish thaCs so-la 
— Shinola! 

Oh, here are the facts 

It's got four kinds of wax 

In all kinds of weather 



COMPARATIVE SHARE OF AUDIENCE IN MC MONTANA CITIES 





Percentages shown in this graph are based 
on BARROMETER surveys for January- 
February, 1951 for 6 Montana Cities. 
Monday through Friday average listening 
6:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. Averages for sta- 
tions signing on after 6:00 A.M. or signing 
off earlier than 11:00 P.M. are based on 
actual time on the air. 

Complete coverage on Z Net (with a single 
contract) . . a better buy! 
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It's good for the leather 

When your shoes start to scuff 

Get that wonderful stuff 

Shine them up with a little Shinola!" 

The Rit commercial begins with an 
announcer's comment that plainly 
shows what audience it's directed to- 
ward: ". . . Surveys show All Purpose 
Rit is particularly favored by home 
economists, farm women, young house- 
wives, and girls under 20 years old." 
The following jingle goes: 

"Oh, All Purpose Rit 

All Pufyose Rit, 

Taint no lie, it's easy to dye 

With All Purpose Rit!" 

Best Foods seems especially pleased 
with its four-way sponsorship of Pent- 
house Party on ABC-TV. As the show's 
title and format would suggest, it's 
slanted for the female nighttime audi- 
ence; at the same time it doesn't scare 
off men listeners. It consists simply 
of pitch woman Betty Furness (well- 
known for her sales stint on Studio 
One, the Westinghouse CBS-TV dra- 
ma) throwing a party in her pleasant 
penthouse. Serving as guests are usu- 
ally talented people like Basil Rath- 
bone, Kyle McDonnell. Constance 
Moore, Jinx Falkenberg. Elsa Maxwell. 

It's only natural that Miss Furness 
should interrupt the gay proceedings 
occasionally to make sandwiches — and. 
of course, Nucoa and Hellmann s are 
spread on, along with the sale chitchat. 
The Rit commercials might show a girl 
readying last year's dress with a fresh 
color, and those for Shinola reveal mi- 
lady's scuffed shoes being polished up 
like new. Best Foods merchandises the 
TV show well, and grocers" placards 
are distributed that trumpet the good 
word: "Don't miss Penthouse Party 
starring lovely Betty Furness. . . 

What of the future of Best Foods' 
broadcast advertising? Ad manager 
Ward is as clain-like on this touchy 
subject as he is about the company's 
present ad strategy. When he was 
questioned recently on the topic, he 
suggested only that Penthouse Party 
may be dropped after 13 weeks and 
substituted in the fall with another pro- 
gram. The only other straw in the wind 
is offered by Bliss of the Ludgin agen- 
cy, who told SPONSOR, "We've got some 
new plans definitely cooking for TV. 
but they won't be revealed for at least 
three months." Whatever broadcast 
advertising plans Best Foods have lined 
up for the future, there's no doubt 
they'll be opportunistic, and that they 
will catch competitors off guard. * * * 
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18 of the 20 top-rated 
programs are on CBS 
• • • and in Buffalo 
CBS is WGR 





RAND BUILDING, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 

National Representatives: Free & Peters, Inc. 

teo J. ("Fitz") Fitzpatrick 
I. R. ("Ike") Lounsberry 
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TV DICTIONARY 

{Continued from page 31 I 
or still subjects. 

Cartoon animation: Animated movies 
shot from cartoon-type drawings. 
Cyclic animation: Set of drawings re- 
peated over and over to create action. 
Live animation: Animation of objects 
or products. 

Mechanical animation: Drawings made 
to move with a rig. 

ANIMATOR A weird concoction of 
lights, mirrors, lenses, and other me- 
chanical devices used to animate scenes 
in television. 

ANN. An abbreviation for "announcer" 
used in typing scripts where there is 
little space. 

ANTICIPATE To foresee and initiate 
an effect before the written cue is 
reached so as to properly synchronize 
the desired effect with the dialogue. 
Anticipation is one of the chief factors 
in a good director or any TV personnel. 

ANTI-CLIMAX A secondary situation 
or climax in a television scene or story 
which follows the main climax and 
thus delays the end of the story. Usu- 
ally considered poor literary form for 
TV. 

APERTURE Opening of the diaphragm 
in front of camera through which light 
passes to TV tube. The size of such 
opening is expressed as a fraction of 
the focal length of the lens being used. 

ARSENIC Spot or program that is dis- 
agreeable or boresome in content or 
presentation. 

ART DIRECTOR Technician responsi- 
ble for designing and supervising the 
construction of the studio sets and 
i sometimes) the costumes for a TV 
presentation. 

ART STILL Specially posed portrait 
photograph of TV talent, subject, or 
product. 

ASCAP American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors, and Publishers. Song 
writers, composers, publishers associa- 



tion that licenses public performances 
of music of its members, and collects 
royalties. 

ASPECT RATIO Proportional relation- 
ship of the width of the TV picture to 
the height. In TV the aspect ratio is 
four wide by three high. In movies, 
the aspect ratio is four by five, and if 
this deviation is not recognized, espe- 
cially in filmed or kinescope shows, the 
resulting edge trim, both top and bot- 
tom, results in badly framed and in- 
complete TV pictures. 

ASSEMBLE To carry out the first proc- 
ess in film editing; namely, to collect 
together the required shots and join 
them in correct order, thus producing 
what is known as the rough-cut. 

ASTIGMATISM Defect in a lens caus- 
ing part of the picture to be out of 
focus. 

ATMOSPHERE Action, object, music, 
or sound employed to create mood or 
make occasion more realistic and life- 
like. 

ATS American Television Society. Or- 
ganization of TV engineers, creators, 
personnel. 

AUDIO That part of TV transmission 
pertaining to sound. 

AUDITION A camera test of talent or 
a show, or both, prior to a telecast to 
determine whether that talent, show, 
or both should be used in a TV presen- 
tation. Also a test recording or film of 
a show for showing to prospective 
users. 

B 

BABY SPOTLIGHT (pin spot, pin point) 
Small type of spotlight used in studio 
lighting, usually for highlighting. 

BACKGROUND A set, scene and/or 
sound effect, musical or otherwise, used 
subdued behind the dialogue for realis- 
tic or emotional effect. 

BACKGROUND or REAR VIEW PROJEC- 
TION Special technique whereby a 
wanted scene drawn from special photo 



or stock library is projected on a trans- 
lucent screen which acts as a back- 
ground for a studio set. 

BACKING Any fiat background, pho- 
tograph, or painting in front of which 
talent or objects perform. 

BACK LIGHTING Lighting directed on 
the subject from a point behind the 
subject or object (the front being re- 
garded as the side facing the camera) . 

BACK-TIME Timing a script back- 
wards from end to beginning. Allow- 
ances are made for cuts and stretch. 
Running time is indicated every 15 or 
30 seconds in margins on the script. 
Back-timing gives the "must" or ideal 
time that keeps the show on the nose. 

BACK-TO-BACK Two adjacent tele- 
casts. 

BAFFLE A portable wall, spun glass, 
or heavy mat hung beside a set or ob- 
ject to absorb sound and/or light and 
prevent echo. 

BALANCE (1) Blending different kinds 
of sounds to achieve the proper vol- 
ume relationships such as musical 
background for a dramatic sequence, 
If the music is so loud that the dra- 
matic dialogue is lost, a poor "balance" 
results. Also, the arrangement of musi- 
cal groups to obtain a natural blend- 
ing of tone for audio and visual. (2) 
The placing of props, talent and/or 
instruments, voices, or sound effects in 
such positions with relation to each 
other and to the camera angles and 
microphone as to produce the best 
sight and sound for desired effects. 

BALOP The nickname for balopticon 
which is a projection machine or 
mechanism used in television to pro- 
ject objects, photographs, still pictures, 
onto the mosaic element in the tele- 
vision tube. 

BALOWSTAR LENS Extremely fast lens 
used where lighting is unfavorable or 
of mixed color. Focal length: 7 inches. 
Speed: fl.3. Horizontal angle: 10.5 de- 
grees. (See lenses.) 

BANKS or BROADS A unit or battery 
of incandescent, fluorescent, or kleig 
lights, usually in horizontal groupings. 
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Agency and advertiser executives sweat out their fall and 
winter schedules during July and August. It's 
tough going and they need every logical tool they can find. 
SPONSOR'S fourth FALL FACTS EDITION, a handy tool, will hit 
their desks on 16 July. It's a briefing issue containing 
up-to-the-minute capsuled analyses of such vital subjects as 
fc best use of spot, costs of using TV, merchandising 

techniques, transcription advances, radio and TV 
program breakdowns ,by ratings, and many others. 
It's your top buy of the year ... a direct line from buyer to seller. 



Send your space reservation to SPONSOR, 510 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 



SPACE RATES 

1 6 13 26 

Page $350 $330 $300 $255 

2 Cols 255 240 220 185 

Vj Page 200 190 170 145 

1 Cel. 140 135 120 100 

Vi Col. 75 70 65 55 
Regular frequency rates apply. 



□ DOUBLE PAGE 
SPREAD 

□ SINGLE PAGE 

□ TWO COLUMNS 

□ ONE-HALF PAGE 

□ ONE COLUMN 

□ HALF COLUMN 



Please reserve the space checked in the 1951 
FALL FACTS EDITION. Deadline July 1, 1951. 
Regular rates prevail. 
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ZONE 



CARN DOORS A shade which fits over 
large flood lights and permits light 
field to be narrowed down. 

BASE Material of which film is made. 
It may be cellulose nitrate or acetate. 
The former is highly inflammable, the 
latter flameproof. 

BATTEN Thin metal rod or wooden 
strip used for bracing or for anchoring 
scenery, lights, mikes, etc. Also used 
to brace a series of flats. 

BCU Extremely narrow angle picture. 
Big close up. Usually just features of 
a person or a whole object. (See cam- 
era shots.) 

BEAT Written direction in the script 
to take a one-count pause. 

BELCHER Performer with a frog in 
his throat. 

BILLBOARD The announcement at the 
beginning of a TV or radio show which 
lists the people starred or featured. 

BILLING (1) Name credit on the air 
in order of importance. <2) Amount of 
advertising in dollars an agency places. 

BIRD'S-EYE PERSPECTIVE Looking 
downward at a setline from the ap- 
proximate angle of 45", or looking from 
front. Used sometimes for effect shots, 
particularly with Sanner dolly. 




BIT Small appearance or few lines in 
a show. Performer who plays it is re- 
ferred to as a "bit player." 

BITE-OFF To eliminate a line, a cue, 
or a musical number while the show is 
in progress. 

BLACK LIGHT An almost invisible 
light used mostly in stage plays, either 
infra-red or ultra-violet. In TV used 
to illuminate scenes where normal light 
would interfere with other operations 
or for special effects. 

BLACK TIME-BLACK SCREEN Unlighted 
video screen. Time in which TV screen 
remains blank. 

BLANKOUT To reduce TV picture by 
out-of-focus fade, or cut volume of the 
"mike," and then turn it completely 
off. 

BLAST Momentary overloading of 
equipment which causes severe distor- 
tion of sight or sound. 

BLIZZARD HEAD Any blond. 

BLOCK A set of consecutive time peri- 
ods; or, a strip of the same time on 
several days. • 



BLOCKED-OUT TIME Time which is 
withheld from sale voluntarily by the 
station or network for non-commercial 
programs. 

BLOCKING ACTION Sometimes called 
breakdown. Preliminary working out 
of the basic pattern of movement and/ 
or camera shots in a show or scene, 
usually done by the director before the 
first dry run. 

BLOOM or BLOSSOM Glare caused 
by an object reflecting light into lens 
of camera. A hot white spot which 
shows dead white and causes black 
halations around the edges, sometimes 
accompanied by an optical effect of 
mushrooming of black. 

BLOOP A splice bump that causes a 
dull thud in sound reproduction. 

BLOOPER or BLOOP LIGHT Device for 
(1> making a hole in the sound track 
on a film where a splice occurs to pre- 
vent a "plop" in the sound as it passes 
the sound head; (2) marking film neg- 
ative for later synchronizing with 
sound or double system kinescope; (3) 
see obe light. 

BLOW Actor forgets or stumbles on 
lines . . . blows, muffs, or fluffs. 

BLOW-UP Photographic or photostatic 
enlargement of written, printed, or pic- 
torial matter in order that they may 
be more effectively transmitted through 
TV. 

BLUE BASE Special TV film by Du 
Pont that when televised has superior 
gray scale elements. 

BLUE GAG An off -color joke or re- 
marks in a script. 

BLURB Remarks or statement handed 
out for publicity. 

BMI Broadcast Music, Inc. Competi- 
tors of ASCAP in publishing, licensing, 
etc., of music. 

BOARD Technician's control panel lo- 
cated in the studio control room which 
provides for mixing (balancing), fad- 
ing, and switching of the program ma- 
terial. 

BOARD FADE A fade-out in a pro- 
gram accomplished manually on the 
board by the technician. 

BOOK FAST Two flats hinged together 
to fold like the covers of a book. Also 
called two folds, books, wing flats. 

BOOM Crane-like device for suspend- 
ing microphone or camera in midair 
and moving it from one position to an- 
other during telecasting. Operator 
known as boom-man. 

BOOM DOWN or CRANE DOWN To 

move the camera from a higher to a 
lower position. Terms generally used 
as a command when camera is mount- 
ed on boom or crane-type dolly. 

BOOM UP or CRANE UP To move the 
camera from a lower to a higher posi- 
tion. 



BORDER Horizontal or vertical strip 
of any type of cloth or material hung 
to mask lights, grid, etc. and station- 
ary mikes as on Toast of the Town 
(CBS- TV). 

BOX SET Any TV or stage setting 
which represents almost full-wall con- 
struction of a room or scene with re- 
alistic openings. 




BRACING Anchoring scenery flats by 
means of braces or weighing down with 
sand bags. Stage screws are usually 
not used because they would mar the 
studio floor. 

BREAK (1) Time out. Break in re- 
hearsal. (2) Term used by TV director 
to tell cameramen to move camera to 
another location. 

BREAKAWAY Any object or prop spe- 
cially constructed to fall apart easily 
as in a fight or other action scenes. 

BREAKDOWN or BLOCKING SHOTS (1) 

Analysis of script in terms of mate- 
rials, talent, cost, time, etc.; (2) Action 
is broken down into desired shots, each 
of which may represent a change of 
camera set-up. The description of these 
shots, indicated by their initials and 
camera number, gives a guide to the 
desired size of the person or object in 
the frame of the TV screen; (3) shots 
are planned to keep camera lines from 
tangling, etc. 

BRIDGE Slide, picture, sound effects, 
or music used to link dramatic episodes 
or scenes. 

BRIDGING SHOT Shot inserted in the 
editing of a scene to cover a jump in 
time or other break in continuity. 

BRIGHTNESS CONTROL Adjustment on 
a TV receiver which varies amount of 
illumination of the reproduced image. 

BRING IT UP A direction to increase 
volume or to increase picture defini- 
tion. 

BROADSIDE Floodlight used to illumi- 
nate a studio set. 

BUCKLING Film entangled in camera 
or projector because of improper 
threading or heat. 

BUGS Trouble in equipment which is 
working imperfectly. 

BUILD-UP Technique used to increase 
the popularity of a program, a person- 
ality, or a product. 

BULLFROG Any TV talent who pos- 
sesses a deep voice. 

BURN or BURN IN After-image left 
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PUTS MORE EYES ON SPOTS BECAUSE 

MORE ONCE-A-WEEK AND MULTI-WEEKLY PROGRAMS WITH 
LARGEST SHARE OF AUDIENCE ARE ON KRON-TV THAN ON 
THE OTHER TWO SAN FRANCISCO STATIONS COMBINED! 

(as shown by PULSE reports for lost 3 months of 1950 one/ first 4 months of 1951) 

Represented nationally by FREE & PETERS, INC. . . . New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Fort Worth, Hollywood. KRON-TV offices and studios 
in the San Francisco Chronicle Bldg., 5fh and Mission Sts., San Franctsco 
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on camera when it has been focused 
on shining object too long. 

BURP An interloping noise on trans- 
mitting or receiving circuits. 

BUSINESS Small details of planned 
action used to add an effect to the at- 
mosphere and interest to major or 
visual part of a program. 

BUSY A picture set or background 
with too many shapes, pictorial ele- 
ments, or too much detail, or which 
consists of too many of the same gen- 
eral tonal qualities. 

BYE-BYE Phrases beginning: "We now 
leave our studio," or "We take you 
now to," or "We return now to," etc. 



CA Abbreviation for Courtesy An- 
nouncement. Usually free plug for 
specific show or public-service report. 

CABLE REELS Reels on mobile units 
used to hold TV camera cable, etc. 

CALL fl) Offer of a job on a show 
received by an actor, singer, or musi- 
cian ; < 2 ) The time that a rehearsal 
starts. 

CALL LETTERS Initials assigned by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to identify a station, WNBQ, Chi- 
cago, WDSU-TV, New Orleans, etc. 



CAMERA Unit containing optical sys- 
tem and light-sensitive pickup tube 
which transforms the visual image in- 
to electrical impulses. 

CAMERA or CUE LIGHT Red reflector 
light on front of camera and also on 
top which is lit only when the camera 
is on the air. 

CAMERA CHAIN A television camera 
and the necessary electronic equipment 
to deliver a picture for telecasting. 

CAMERA HOG A TV performer who 
tries to keep his face or action in front 
of the camera without regard for the 
others in the scene. 

CAMERA REHEARSAL Similar to a 
dress rehearsal in stage vernacular 
where all talent is present and in cos- 
tume and the complete production is 
shot by cameraman for final checkup 
before telecasting. 

CAMERA REPORTING Televising a pro- 
gram that has not been adapted or 
planned for television. 

CAMERA RIGHT-LEFT Indication of di- 
rection in a setting as viewed from the 
point of view of the camera. 

CAMERA SHOTS Definitions including 
vertical framing, plus abbreviations 
and related directions and symbols. 
(See lenses also.) 

(1) When referring to people: 
Head Shot Only the head. 
Shoulder Shot Shoulders and head. 
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Eust Shot Center chest, shoulders, and 
head. 

Waist Shot Waist, center chest, etc. 
Knee Shot Knee, etc. (cut just above 
knee) . 

Full Shot Entire person. 

Long Shot Shown from a distance. 

(2) For objects or groups of people: 
( These terms were formerly used to de- 
scribe shots of people also, but in this 
instance they are being replaced by the 
more specific terms listed above under 
No. 1.) 

CU — Close-up Narrow-angle picture 
limited to object or part of one object 
instead of a scene. No background at 
all. » 

BCU or TCU — Big Close-up or Tight 
Close-up Very narow angle, usually 
just one feature of an object or sub- 
ject so that it completely fills the 
frame with no extraneous material. 
MCU — Medium Close-up Medium-angle 
picture showing object and limited 
amount of background or setting. 

MS — Medium Shot Wide angle show- 
ing objects and related material. 

FS — Full Shot Shot revealing all parts 
of objects mentioned. 
LS — Long Shot or Establishing Shot Full 
view in which figures or objects are 
smaller than frame and sensation of 
distance is achieved. 

FoS — Follow Shot or TR-TL — Truck Right- 
Truck Left To follow the talent by 
moving camera and dolly usually, but 
sometimes this decision of how to fol- 
low talent is left to cameraman. 

RevS — Reverse Shot or Reverse Angle 
Shot Meaning to pick up same sub- 
ject or object as an existing camera, 
but from an exactly opposite angle, 
used for emphasis and changed view- 
point. 

2- S — Two-Shot Composition of two 
performers or objects. 

3- 5 — Three-Shot Composition of three 
performers or objects. The above two 
terms have an entirely different mean- 
ing on the West Coast where directors 
use them to indicate to cameraman 
the number lens on the turret to use 
in pickups. 

(3) Associate and miscellaneous cam- 
era shot variations: 

DI-DU — Dolly -in, Dolly-up Camera is 
moved toward talent for closer shot 
while on the air. This requires smooth 
coordination between the dolly man 
and the cameraman as cameraman 
must keep performers continually in 
focus. 

00-06 — Dolly-out, Dolly-back. The cam- 
era is moved back by cameraman or 
dolly man and movement must be 
smooth otherwise it results in a jerky 
picture sequence on the air. Again, 
cameraman must keep performers con- 
tinually in focus. 

PR-PL — Pan-right, Pan-left. Camera is 
turned horizontally to right or left 
jover a scene, set or group, the camera- 
man keeping the people in focus. 

(To l>e continued in next issue) 
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8 of the "Top 10 Men's Shows" are on KTLA* 
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8 of the "Top 10 Women's Shows" are on 
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PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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at 50,000 watts 
gives advertisers the 




GREATEST 
COVERAGE 



at the 



LOWEST 
RATE 



of any Major Station in the 




DETROIT 

AREA 





This powerful radio voice is hitting a 1*7,000,000 population oreo in 
5 important states ond is open to odvertisers at the lowest rote of 
ony mojor station in this region. A tremendous buy for oction ond 
sates that is establishing new records doily. Get the focts now. 




50,000 WATTS at 800 KC. 

Guardian Bldg. • Detroit, Mich. 

Adorn ]. Young, Jr., Inc. ^ J. E. Campcau 

National Rep. President 

M U T U A L 



MEN, MONEY, MOTIVES 

{Continued from page 6) 

when salesmen were salesmen and ra- 
dio worked hard for an honest huck. 
Such a recapitulation for 1936 would 
go like this: 

Some 15 \ ears ago . . . Crazy Crys- 
tals, good for what ails you. was a big 
advertiser . . . and Yeastcake manufac- 
turers resented Federal authorities clas- 
sifying their little patty-cakes as '"cos- 
metics" just because they were adver- 
tised as pimple cures. . . . And Major 
(of Missouri's unorganized out-of- 
state militia) Bowes got around $19.- 
000 for his "package' 1 of amateurs . . . 
never was helping hand to the young 
ever so handsomely rewarded. . . . 
Elaine Barrie. then 19. was willing tor 
& fee to tell the world of her romance 
u ith John Barrymore. . . . Texaco was 
sponsoring "Jumbo" at the old N. Y. 
Hippodrome, a Billy Rose which by 
any other name would have smelled 
just as badly of deficit and disaster. . . 
Frank Wallace was playing guest dates 
billed as "Mr. Mae West - " . . . Fred 
Waring's "Sing. Sing for Sing Sing" 
was adopted by the Mutual Welfare 
League-b\ -the-Hudson for football 
games . . . Al Jolson, then 54, kissed a 
lady 60 and before she could say she 
remembered seeing him when she was 
a girl he declared she was so sweet he 
wished she was his mother. * * * 



TV COMMERCIALS 

(Continued from page 46) 

and the products are real friends and 
know all about each other — something 
that I've always believed adds immea- 
surably to anyone's selling impact. 

Strangely enough, it quite often 
costs more to produce live copy on a 
show than film copy. The price of an 
announcer-oii-camera is higher than 
that of a voice-over man, not only by 
union ruling, but because of the fact 
a man on-camera must be much better 
than a disembodied voice. So — you 
must pay a definite premium for a man 
oi woman who can do the job well. In 
addition, the stations usually charge 
} ou for camera-rehearsal (which is al- 
most as unjustified, in my book, as 
the charge they make for film-rehears- 
al). Thus when you get through, just 
having a fellow hold up your package 
and say a few nice things about its 

contents may run you into real money. 

★ ★ ★ 
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SYLVANIA'S BIG SWITCH 

{Continued from page 35) 

Beat the Clock. Its Sunday musical 
shovr, according to an ABC spokesman, 
will run about $910,000 for a year 
($7,500 weekly for time, counting re- 
cent rate reductions and about $10,000 
weekly for talent). And its 15-minute 
sports commentary will amount to 
about $400,000 during the fall season. 
All of which adds to $2,310.000— a 
handsome sum for a fledgling sponsor 
just wetting his toes in web broadcast 
advertising. 

Why did Sylvania, after biding its 
time 50 years, suddenly direct its ad- 
vertising to the consumer audience, 
with radio and TV as an important 
part of its ammunition? And how well 
is the big switch paying off? Answers 
to these questions should be of fasci- 
nating interest to other sponsors and 
potential broadcast advertisers. 

Very simply, Sylvania leaped into 
consumer advertising because it simul- 
taneously decided to leap into the pro- 
duction of its own TV and radio sets — 
a highly competitive market already 
dominated by^some 70-odd set manu- 
facturers. This move was made only 
after much planning by Sylvania's top 
hierarchy, including board chairman 
Max F. Balcom; sales chief Robert H. 
Bishop; Terry P. Cunningham, adver- 
tising director for lighting fixtures, 
lamps, radio tubes, electronics, and 
photolamps; and William D. Stroben. 
appointed ad manager in charge of the 
radio and TV division of Sylvania. 

Before making the plunge. Sylvania 
was already a name to reckon with in 
radio and TV— but only on the manu- 
facturing level. It had long produced 
radio tubes and component parts for 
reuse by service dealers, and for every 
big radio manufacturer in the business. 
It had also been turning out vast num- 
bers of car radios for Ford, General 
Motors, and Lincoln-Mercun . 

In the TV field, it was famous for 
furnishing video tubes to 32 manufac- 
turers, including titans like Philco, Ad- 
miral, Stromberg-Carlson, Crosley, Mo- 
torola and Bendix. It made the entire 
chassis for Magnavox, and turned out 
several TV Silvertone models for Sears. 
Roebuck. 

While Sylvania's total volume was 
far from that of those other titans in 
the electric product field — General 
Electric, RCA, and Westinghouse— it 
had swelled its sales volume to 14 times 
its 1939 level of $8,000,000. In the 




To a Radio Advertiser 
Who Knows More 
Than His Agency Time Buyer 

Once upon a time there was an advertiser who bought a 
buy on a radio station.* He signed a 13-week contract. 
Two weeks later he discovered a better buy. cancelled the 
first, and leaned back. Word got around and buys started 
popping up and it got so that he hardly knew what stations 
he was on at a given time, but dammit, he kept his agency 
on its toes buying buys. At the end of six months his 
controller put some figures in front of him and he swore 
off radio. Wouldn't pull for him. He knew because he 
tested it. 

"Put it on Eastern Iowa's WMT," the time buyer had 
urged. "That's where the tall corn grows and the dough 
comes up like thunder, where 52.8% of the state's $6 
billion business is done in towns under 25,000, where the 
$2 billion a year farm income is likely to be spent in trad- 
ing centers close to farmer's homes, where there are 
201,527 electrified farm homes on 200,679 farms (that's 
really saturation). WMT is the Number 1 Hooperated 
CBS station in the nation, and a 1 -minute Class A com- 
mercial, 52-time rate, costs only $27.00." But this time 
buyer was overruled and look what happened. 

Moral: Let the Marconis do the experimenting with 
radio. 




• We made up this first paragraph out of our own 
headbone. Any resemblance to fact is unfortunate. 

5000 WATTS, 600 KC 
BASIC COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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PULSE ADDS 
ATLANTA TELEPULSE 

... in June to its list 
of television markets, 
which includes 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Los Angeles 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

St. Louis 

Columbus 

San Francisco 

Washington, D. C. 

Birmingham 

Buffalo 

New Haven 

Syracuse 

Detroit 

New Orleans 

Minneapolis St. Paul 

For information about any 
of these TelePulse reports 
and other data . . . 

ASK THE PULSE 

THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 



radio-T\ tube field alone, according to 
a study made in 1950. S)lvania bowed 
only to RCA. with GE ranking third. 
It lias continued as the world's biggest 
producer of fluorescent and photoflash 
lamps, and it turns out about $25,000.- 
000 worth of lighting equipment. 

With Sylvania growing upwards at 
the rate of 10 ( < of its base trade sales 
from year to year, it was decided the 
company was in a position to look to 
the consumer field for further expan- 
sion. The emphasis, it was agreed, 
would be on TV sets under the Syl- 
vania banner (with portable radio sets 
secondary). And not only would these 
items be impressed on the consumer 
mind, but the other divisions of Syl- 
vania would be promoted as well. 

With radio and TV getting an ap- 
proximate quarter slice of the total ad 
budget of some $4,500,000, Sylvania 
launched its advertising campaign with 
this strategy: 

1. Use TV to reach the whole fam- 
ily. Sell virtually all of Sylvania's sta- 
ble of electric products on it. with 
strong emphasis on Sylvania 1\ re- 
pair sen ice. 

2. Use radio to reach an audience 
of non-TV set owners, who are thus 
good prospective buyers of Sylvania 
TV sets. 

3. Use consumer publications, like 
Life. Look. Collier's, Saturday Evening 

j Post, to exploit the visual presentation 
of Sylvania products. 

4. Use the grocery, drugstore, pho- 
tography, and hardware trade press to 
sell Sylvania photo flashbulbs, incan- 
descent lights, and other electric goods. 

5. Use heavy merchandising promo- 
tion, both to accent the Sylvania name 
on the consumer mind, and also to re- 
mind retailers of Sylvania s strong ad- 
vertising support. 

Up until now, Sylvania's most potent 
sales pitch has been made on Beat the 
Clock. As one Sylvania official puts it. 
"The public reaction to the program, 
in terms of interest and sales, has 
amazed us.*' The half-hour audience 
participation show is handled adroitly 
at Cecil & Presbrey by a bright group 
including Tom Malone), account su- 
pervisor: John Waters, account execu- 

| tive; Jack Pinto, copy chief; Frank 
Gilday, agency TV director; and Bill 
Patterson, agency TV producer. 

I As the title suggests, participants on 
the show are supposed to finish certain 
stunts before a specified time. Many 
of the stunts are what is known in 

■ the trade as "schlongg"' -that is, the 



props are apt to splash, smear, and 
generally mess up the contestants. Cups 
of water are balanced on the forehead, 
mashed potatoes are spattered in the 
eye, and balloons are burst inside of 
red flannel underwear. 

For fulfilling these gooey exploits, 
all the contestants get a portable Syl- 
vania radio set (prominently displayed 
on the show) and a chance at the jack- 
pot prize of a Sylvania video set (also 
prominently displayed I . In addition, 
a charmingly buxom model named 
Roxanne snaps photographs of the con- 
testants. 

Surprisingly, while other such 
shows, like Ralph Edwards' Truth or 
Consequences, have found such she- 
nanigans rather too obviously messy 
on TV. the public seems to take Beat 
the Clock in its stride. ("We try to se- 
lect salesmen as contestants," says Bud 
Collyer, the m.c. "They're extroverts, 
and do their best to please.") Cecil & 
Presbrey's dynamic promotion men. 
Franklin Brill and Tom Johnston, 
have had no trouble distributing 
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60,000 copies of a 10c booklet called 
Let's Play Beat the Clock, chockfull of 
parlor stunts. They've also set up Beat 
the Clock parties on the Moore-McCor- 
mack South American ocean liner, hi 
Hollywood and Washington, and at 
chapter meetings of Hadassah. 

They've arranged to have the Mayor 
of Minneapolis salute the program; ar- 
ranged a Boy Scout Night on the show 
(neatly tied in with a contest in which 
the Scouts won prizes for taking photos 
of pets with Sylvania flashbulbs), and 
publicized the tricks in picture spreads j 
in magazines like Look and Parade. J 
"The country's gone parlor-stunt nut- 
ty," says Johnston, solemnly. "The 
longhairs may criticize them as mo- 
ronic, but the populace obviously likes 
playing games, 'schlongg' or not." 

Commercials on the program tend to 
be filmed cartoons. One, for example. 1 
shows an animated TV set which com- 
plains: "Snow was always falling in 
my picture tube ... I was haunted by 
the ghosts of images." But a Sylvania 
TV serviceman was called in ("look 
for the red, green and yellow circle on ■ 
his store window") and, with the aid 
of "the latest Sylvania test equipment, " 
replaced the set's worn tubes "with fa- 
mous, top-quality Sylvania tubes." 

Other commercials may explain, in 
layman's language, how Sylvania elec- 
tronic devices work; or else trumpet 
the message: "It doesn't pay to 'get by' 
by having a handy man or apprentice 
slap up a fluorescent fixture here and 
there. . . , They should be installed 
properly, so that efficiency is complete- 
ly utilized. . . . Every Sylvania fluores- 
cent fixture comes complete with tube, 
and Sylvania's unusual one-year guar- 
antee. ... So get in touch with the 
man who has the training, the skill, 
and the knowledge to make the most 
of 'Fluorescent at its finest.' . . ." 

As part of merchandising, stations 
like WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio, dis- 
tribute placards advertising Beat the 
Clock to local Sylvania dealers. An- 
other promotion involved Bud Collyer 
and the beauteous Roxanne pla)ing 
Beat the Clock at a recent Music Fes- j 
tival staged by Macy's in Manhattan, j 
"The store manager insisted that Rox- | 
anne be seen only on the rostrum," 
says Johnston. "Otherwise, he feared 
traffic in the store aisles would be com- 
pletely blocked." 

When Sylvania first began advertis- 
ing its TV sets on Game of the Week 
last fall, that part of the account was 
handled by Ken yon & Eckhardt. Tin; 
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Charlestons most far reacfciog station 



Mr. Timebuyer: Reach the buying 
audience you haven't been getting, 
by buying Pal's W-PAL. Deliver- 
ing the Negro and Rural Audi- 
ence en mass, WPAL's clear 
channel signal tells your story 
along the entire Southern east 
coast. Loyal listeners who buy 
— and plenty of coverage. 
That's our story, Mister. See 
our Reps. 
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AU OVER R0RN0KE AND 
WESTERN VIRGINIA 

RADIOS ARE 

TUNED TO . • • 



PLUS 

AWARD-WINNING LOCAL PROGRAMS 

# Farm and Home 

# Devoted To Sports 

# The Sports Desk 

. . . awarded First Place by Virginia 
Associated Press Broadcasters. 

WSLS now NBC 

IN ROANOKE AN0 WESTERN VIRGINIA 

Winner of Billboard's Annual 
Public Service Competition 
Award In 1950. 

NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY WEED 4 COMPANY 




TOTAL BMI 
LICENSEES. .2846* 

You are assured of 
complete coverage 
when you program 
BMI-licensed music 

*As of May 25, 1951 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 
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ASHEVILLE, \ORTH CAROLINA 

Birthplace of Thomas W olfe, 
nationally famous, mountain report, 
metropolis of ■western North Carolina, 
Asheville's tourist income is dwarfed 
by its annual industrial payroll of 
SI 1,000,000 and rountv farm income of 
$9,000,000. Buncombe County's 122,300 
people receive regular television service 
only from WBTV, Charlotte. 
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JEFFERSON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 



CHARLOTTE, N. C. 



REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY RADIO SALES 



show featured ABC's Harry Wismer 
calling a series of football contests at 
various colleges. The program was 
notable for two features. First, ABC 
tailored the program coverage so that 
it would reach primary TV areas and 
fringe areas "wherever a TV signal 
was available." Secondly, besides us- 
ing national plugs, ABC allowed eight 
local station cut-in announcements 
where there were local dealers "in a 
position to offer immediate delivery on 
Sylvania sets." 

That division of the Sylvania ac- 
count has since switched to the Dur- 
stine agency, where it is now handled 
by veteran adman Roy S. Durstine 
himself, as account supervisor, aided 
by account executives James Smyth, 
William Dempster, and Robert White- 
head. 

Durstine, who works closely on the 
account with ad manager William D. 
Stroben, says he recommended net- 
work radio for a definite reason. "It"s 
just common sense." he says. "Out of 
100 radio set owners, you have far 
more prospects for the purchase of 
TV sets than you do out of 100 TV 
set owners. And I selected ABC, be- 
cause it can tailor the network so that 
the program is heard only in those ra- 
dio outlets where there are TV stations. 
Naturally, wc want to sell TV sets in 
places where the buyers can tune in to 
TV programs." 

I This policy, of using network radio 
as flexibly as spot radio, is. of course, 
part of a current trend among spon- 
sors. See SPONSOR, 7 May. "What net 
rate cut means to sponsors." to note 
how Procter & Gamble is using Stop 
the Music and The Sheriff on ABC as 
l\ form of network-spot radio. ) 

Durstine is working busily on plans 
for the two radio network shows he 
has lined up come fall for Sylvania. 
The music program will feature Sam- 
my Kaye who will travel about the 
country, and accent sentimental ballads 
designed for the whole family. Sylvania 
TV dealers and distributors, along with 
their guests, will sit in with the audi- 
ence at whichever city the program is 
conducted. And each city visited will 
be prepared for the program with a 
barrage of merchandising promotion. 

The sports program. Durstine be- 
lieves, will benefit Sylvania greatly, 
"because it 11 draw young people, and, 
besides, football enthusiasts would 
seem good prospects lor TV sets vis- 
ual virtues for viewing games. As a 
special gimmick, the sports commenta- 



tor will predict the winners of forth- 
coming games. The listeners will be 
asked to make their predictions, too. 
with entry blanks available at local 
Sylvania dealers, and the winners be- 
ing eligible for jackpot prizes. 

As a final coup de grace, Durstine 
has helped the company set up its new 
Sylvania Television Awards. "This is 
a logical move for Sylvania," reasons 
Durstine. "It makes TV tubes for sev- 
en out of the big 10 leaders in TV set 
manufacturing, besides selling its own 
TV sets and service. So with this large 
stake in TV. it's to the advantage of 
the company to raise the standards of 
TV programs. 

What Sy lvania has done is to set up 
p committee of 16 judges, including 
Deems Taylor; Frieda B. Hennock, 
FCC commissioner; Robert J. Landry, 
sponsor columnist and publisher of 
Space S: Time; Grant land Rice, sports 
commentator; Oscar Serlin, producer 
of Life With Father; and other dis- 
tinguished persons in various walks of 
life. In the period covering 1 January. 
1951, to 31 August. 1951. they will se- 
lect those who have made the greatest 
contribution to creative television tech- 
nique. All TV networks and local TV 




INDUSTRIAL HUB 
OF THE MIDWEST 



Exclusive of the Rock Island Arsenal, 
industrial employment has passed 
1943's previous high by 5,067. Indus- 
trial employment now totals 53,156. 
Quad-Cities is the home of 233,012 
people . . . over 300 manufac- 
turing firms. 



WHBF is the influential 
home-town station with the 
coverage and the impact to 
deliver sales at a profit in 
this big, unified market. 

f/WHBFv 

|] ! $000 WATTS BASIC ABC 

i AM TV FM 



mat. nm. «vm hnsdel, inc. 
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stations are eligible, and the awards 
will go to a program, a writer, produc- 
er, director, actor, actress, ni.c cam- 
era man, scene designer, choreogra- 
pher, dancer, lighting expert, and a 
make-up man. 

"The project is something unique, " 
according to Durstine. "l'rizes won't 
go to categories, hut to individuals who 
are sincerely concerned with the social 
responsibilities of TV's future."' 

From all the evidence, it would seem 
dear that in Svlvania. broadcasting 
has won not only a strong new adver- 
tiser, but also a spon>or genuinely con- 
cerned with improving the air medium. 

★ ★ ★ 



SPOT RADIO VEIL 

(Continued from page 36 I 

same time insisting that no informa- 
tion be released about their own ac- 
tivit) . 

As things stand now. when a time- 
bu\er gets a request for spot radio in- 
formation from a client he must don 
a Sherlock Holmes hat and conduct his 
own investigation. Usuallv. this means 



YOU SELL 

Jacksonville, Fla.*s 

MAMMOTH 
Hillbilly 

audience 

when you buy . . . 




The Station They AH Listen Ta 



telephone calls to half a dozen 01 
more reps. 

"Hey Hill." sa)s the timebuyer- 
turned-detective to his rep contact, 
"can you tell me what the Glotz tooth- 
paste hoys are doing on some of your 
kev stations?'' Ibis, after hemming, 
hawing, and waving of veiled power. 
usualK results in an approximate, if 
limited, picture of the competition's 
strategy. The secret is no longer a 
secret: the reps are put in the position 
of telling tales: no one is really happy. 

The anguish of the reps in this situa- 
tion is considerable. Not only are they 
subject to frequent sleuthing telephone 
calls, hut. several times a }ear, they 
are unhappy recipients of lengthy spot 
radio questionnaires from leading ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 

Stations, too, receive the question- 
naires. These are involved affairs, 
each differing from the next in format 
and complexity. Rut Rorabaugh's 
new approach can eliminate the prob- 
lem for timebuyers. reps, and stations, 
the available evidence indicates. 

What Rorabaugb proposes to do is 
replace the present type of conspira- 
torial research via phone and question- 
naire with a standard, quarterly ques- 
tionnaire sent to the reps. 

Strong point of the project is that 
j Rorabaugb has good basis for believ- 
ing he will get financial support and 
active cooperation from most of the 
leading agencies before he begins. 
They will be chief subscribers to his 
new service. 

To Rorabaugb, this represents a 
fascinating switch. H(: had been ham- 
strung for years by the fact that some 
I of these very same agerc : es were re- 
luctant to give him tK r own spot ra- 
dio figures. A few years back, for 
I example. Lever and P & G agencies 
1 were willing to yield their own data 
on soaps — providing Colgate agencies 
did the same. Rut Colgate refused so 
i the plan died. 

The new sen ice will be available to 
all advertisers and agencies on a sub- 
scription basis. Tentatively. Rora- 
baugb plans to cover 121 brands, in- 
cluding 39 laundry soaps and cleans- 
ers and 82 toiletries. The report will 
show the number of daytime or night- 
time announcements per week for each 
brand, plus the number of weeks in 
which the brand is active during the 
quarter reported. It will not give dol- 
lar figures. These can be derived from 
the report, however, by multiplying 



HITCH YOUR 
PRODUCT TO A 

K-NUZ RADIO 
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LONNIE ROCHON 
"Bee Hive", 10:30 pm to 72 midnight 

National and Regional Advertisers 
on Lonnie's Shows: 

Alaga Syrup 
Griffin Shoe Polish 
Hadacol 

Red Arrow Drugs 
Royal Crown Products 
Southern Select Beer 
Thom McAnn Shoes 

(Plus a choice list of local advertisers) 

Beginning its fourth year on K-NUZ, 
the "Bee-Hive" now reaches a vast 
market of 107,718 colored people.* 
(*Based on 1948 estimate, City of Houston 
Planning Department.) 

For information call 

FORJOE 
National Representative 

or DAVE MORRIS 
General Manager 

at KEystone 2581 



RADIO RANCH' 
P. O. BOX 2135 
TWX HO 414 
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Same old story 
in Rochester , , , 

WHEC WAY 
OUT AHEAD! 

Consistent Hooper Leader since 
1943. Leads morning, afternoon 
and night! .... 

WHEC 



ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
5,000 WATTS 



EVf RfTT-McKlNNtY, lr<.. N*w Yerk, Chiasm 
tEE F. O'CONNELl CO.,L«» Ang»Ui, Urn Ffon^l,™ 




Miss Jane Daly 
Karle Ludgin & Co. 
Chicago, 111. 
Dear Janey: 

Here in Charleston, West I'irginny, 
they's fire radio stations, but tK 
H ooper report 
s h o w s t h e t 
IT' C H S h a s 
4 .1 . 1 c /r> ai> th' 
audience ! ,Y o w 
Janey, ihet there 
is hard ter beat, 
'specially when 
all lour big uet- 
iv o r k s i s i 11 
town ! But ole 
ITCHS with its 
big CHS line-up 
an its top-notch 
local shows, is 
right up there 
at tli top with 
'way in o r e ' n 
twict as many 
lisseners as th' 
next rtinkin' sta- 
tion! Thet's a 
awl 11I important 
■ mint jer folks 
I i k c y o 11 ter 
keep in mind! 
Yrs. 
Algy 

W C H S 
Charleston, W. Va. 




data 011 time posts against the number 
of programs- and announcements used. 

Information on a brands activity 
will be broken down by tyj e of an- 
nouncements (station break, participa- 
tion, etc. ) and by length of spot pro- 



grams used. 



The new report will supplement but 
will not replace the existing Rorabaugh 
spot radio report. It will be available 
as an additional service to be paid for 
separately. Rorabaugh says. 

If no unexpected difficulties develop, 
Rorabaugh hopes to launch his new 
report to cover the second quarter of 
this year (' April-May-June ) . with the 
information to be published late in 
July. 

His first report will be considered a 
test for all concerned. Subscribers will 
not be required to contract for more 
than this trial report until they have 
had an opportunity to judge its value. 
Reps will not be asked to commit 
themselves to permanent cooperation. 
Rorabaugh hopes to insure initial co- 
operation in this manner, then stand 
or fall on how well his first effort goes 
over, 

There are three main groups of 
agencies who would subscribe to the 
new report. These are the agencies 
for Procter & Gamble, Colgate, and 
Lever Brothers. Considerable discus- 
sion of the plan had been underway 
for several weeks with one of these 
agency groups and one of the main 
soap companies by the time this article 
went to press. The reaction of this 
agency group and the soap company 
provides the basis for hope that the 
project will soon be under way. 

Rorabaugh's new service apparently 
comes none too soon for the disposi- 
tions of the reps. Said the president 



of a medium-sized rep organization to 
SPONSOR. "I'm ready to tell the next 
agency which sends me a mile-long 
questionnaire to go to blazes. Some 
of those things take one of our girls 
a full week's work to complete. Just 
what do they think we are — the pub- 
lie library?" 

This same executive was enthusiastic 
when the new Rorabaugh system was 
outlined to him. He felt that boiling 
down the 12 or more questionnaires he 
now receives each \ear to one quar- 
terly survey from Rorabaugh would 
represent a blessing from the blue. 
Several other rep firms expressed simi- 
lar opinions. 

A survey of timebuyers, conducted 
by SPONSOR, indicates that they will be 
similarly enthusiastic about the new 
Rorabaugh service. "Trying to get 
figures on what the competition is do- 
ing in spot radio has been the bane of 
our existence." a well known buyer in 
one of the top 10 agencies said. "We 
have been forced to go to ridiculous 
lengths in order to get the information 
clients request about rival brands. 
It's about time that somebody put an 
end to such shennani<rans and brought 
out a complete spot radio information 
service." 

Other timebuyers outlined the 
lengths to which requests for spot fig- 
ures had driven them. In some cases, 
a timebuyer will call up a friend in the 
agency handling the rival aeeount. In 
other cases, a telephone call to a sta- 
tion manager or two may provide the. 
elue to the competition's strategy. Rut 
the standard way timebuyers have of 
getting spot figures is through the 
reps. 

"I usually survey about eight reps 
by telephone," one timebuyer who is 




8fg Buy 



in Knoxville! 




Not the biggest station, but the BIG BUY in cost 
per thousand homes reached in Knoxville's "gold- 
en circle" . . . the industrial metropolitan area of 
335,000 people. Cover this compact market with 
WBIR AM and FM, both for the price of one. 



The Boiling Company 
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also a vice president of his agency ex- 
plained. "That gives me a rough idea 
of the pattern in which the competi- 
tion's spending its money, but it's a 
pretty sketchy kind of poop." 

Naturally, the problem of how to set 
up a reporting service for spot radio 
has attracted the attention of many a 
researcher. In 1934, Anne Edgerly, 
then owner of P.I.B., which she had 
founded in 1915, set up what was prob- 
ably the first spot service. She got 
her facts directly from the stations in 
the form of dollar expenditures by 
brand. But even in that day. when ra- 
dio stations were few (under 1,000), 
she was only able to gain the coopera- 
tion of 229 stations at the most. When 
this number dwindled in 1939, Miss 
Edgerly gave up her spot report. (It 
was in this same year that Uorabaugb 
entered the field.) 

Recently, Miss Edgerly has attempt- 
ed to return to the field of spot mea- 
surement. (She sold P.I.B. in 1948 to 
an organization called Leading Na- 
tional Advertisers. Inc.. which con- 
tinues to publish P.I.B. figures with 
the cooperation of the Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau.) Miss Edgerly's 
plan was to again approach stations 
for reports, but this time with a new 
technique. She thought she eould 
simplify the whole proeess of gather- 
ing data by asking the station to mere- 
ly send their reps an extra carbon copy 
of the monthly business report. This 
the rep would then forward to Miss 
Edgerly. 

In one simplified operation, Miss 
Edgerly thought she would obtain dol- 
lar figures by brands which could then 
be totaled to get expenditures nation- 
ally. When she surveyed 300 top sta- 
tions in December of last year, how- 
ever, she got a promise of cooperation 
from only 40. 

Reps, too, have not been optimistic 
about the plan's practicability. "We 
would never trust any outside party 
with the monthly report from sta- 
tions.*' a rep executive explained. 
"Those reports show how well a sta- 
tion is doing financially and we'd be 
afraid to risk having the news leak to 
a rival rep. There's enough compe- 
tition to sign up stations without us 
providing any free tips as to which sta- 
tions are a gold mine." 

Though Miss Edgerly's particular 
approaeh to gathering spot figures has 
not been received enthusiastically by- 
stations, the response her proposal 
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Me Ughte on\6ur Company Name 
Evert/ day ...-for yeatf / 




Here's the business gift that makes cus- 
tomers and colleagues light up with 
pleasure — as they see your name. It's 
Zippo, the lighter that never fails . . . 
that always lights with a zip, even in 
wind or rain. It's your sure-fire buy as 
goodwill gift or premium, as sales in- 
centive or business anniversary award. 
Engraved with your trade mark, it will 
spark a friendly feeling for years and 
years! 

Send for FREE Brochure. Get the FREE zippo 
Brochure explaining how you can have your 
company trade mark or other message repro- 
duced in color on Zippo Lighters at low cost. 
Shows many Zippo models with prices and dis- 
counts. Send the coupon today. 



I 



Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 



Dept. 00 



Please send your FREE brochure on Zippo 
Goodwill gift ideas. 



Company 

Address 

City State. 

Attention Title. 




The One -Zip Windproof Lighter 
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FREE SERVICE! 

flfo on* hat tvr paid a e«nf #o 
rmpair a Zippo I 




Buying* in Atlanta? 

Here is your guide to more sales 
faster in this one hundred million 
dollar market 

W E It II . . . 1,000 watts 

860 on every Atlanta dial 

WERD... 

reaches purchasing agents* with the 
fiercest brand loyalty. 

DATA FOR A SALESMANAGER 
How WERDville dollars are spent: 



Food 


30.1c 


Recreation . .. . 


2.6 


Clothing .. ... 


17.7 


Tobacco .. . 


2.5 


Housing, utilities 


15.7 


Personal Care 


2.3 


House furnish- 




Education 


2.0 


ings 


10.8 


Medical (Prof.) 


1.8 


Alcohol 


5.0 


Reading 


.5 


Auto 


4.0 


Other . ... 


1.8 


Other trans. 


3.2 












$1.00 


Hooper audience share for April 


1951 


Day 


Time 




Ratinq 


Mon. thru Fri. 


(8:00 AM-I2:00 Noon) 


14.0 


Mon. thru Fri. 


(12:00 


Noon-6:00 PM ) 


10.9 


Sunday (12:00 


Noon- 


6 PM) 


1 1.6 


Write for 


proof 


of performance! 





Joe Wootton 

Interstate United Newspapers Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

'.\egrt> llrantl Ihiyfrs 



elicited among agencies is an indica- 
tion of die interest there is in spot 
radio data. Over a dozen top agen- 
cies wrote to her offering encourage- 
ment. At least one top-10 agency vice 
president has offered her advice and 
spoken of attempting to line up agen- 
cies behind her effort. 

.Miss Edgerlv's difficulty in obtain- 
ing dollar figures helps explain the rea- 
son behind Rorabaughs decision not 
to go after spot information by dol- 
lars spent. "Anybody who knows how 
reps operate, he says, "also knows 
how the}' think. Asking them to re- 
port their dollar figures is as unreal- 
istic as to expect Maey to tell Gimbel. 
If there are two things in this business 
that reps will, and should, keep secret, 
it's station billing and expiration 
dates." 

Horahaugh points out that it will he 
possible for subscribers to use his re- 
ports together with station rates and 
come up with time charges by individ- 
ual brands, llie.se figures w ill be gross, 
not taking into account any below- 
card-rate deals or frequency discounts, 
but they would be comparable to the 
gross network time figures long pub- 
lished by P.I.B. and considered a satis- 
factory standard for web radio. TV. 
Rorabaugh does not plan to publish 
such figures in his report, preferring 
to leave that job up to individual sub- 
scribers. * * * 



MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

(Continued from page 13) 

from radio to television smoothly and 
efficiently. 

This transition has not been made 
quickly or without graduation of 
tl oughts or ideas. To best illustrate 
what I have in mind, let us go back 
some years to the era of radio in its 
infancy. 

To set forth an effective sales cam- 
paign, radio in those years, without 
benefit of sight, depended primarily 
upon high-powered, hard-bitting sales 
messages, necessitating constant repe- 
tition so that prospective consumers 
would remember the product heard 
mid would possibly be vulnerable to 
its message. 

\\ ith the passage of time, however, 
came the advent of jingles, dramatized 
situations, and informal dialogue, all 
smoothly integrated achieving a more 
listenable, easicr-to-digest commercial. 



Thus, the transition from earlier-type 
commercials to the ones previously 
mentioned, indicates the progressive- 
ness of radio copywriters. 

Upon this scene has come this won- 
drous new medium. Television. How 
would they cope with this new "baby '; 
a "baby"' with sound plus sight? 

Radio copywriters had already made 
a transition in copy style from hard- 
hitting, constant repetition to a more 
informal style. Television would re- 
quire the same format with the addi- 
tion of still more informality in theme. 

As a result, the) have integrated jin- 
gles with the advantage of using film 
animations, film subjects, and homey 
commercial copy. Yes, home) to the 
extent of being facetious in some re- 
spects. Witness, for example, the re- 
markable progress by Arthur Godfrey 
in selling tea and soup. This type of 
ropy delivery plus the easy informality 
in the integration of commercials ap- 
pearing on The Goldbergs, Mania and 
other programs clearly indicates that 
radio copywriters have made the tran- 
sition from one medium to another 
with intelligence, finesse and foresight. 

Jack Btcholtz 

Chief Copywriter 

William Warren, Jackson & Delaney 
Xeir } ork 



510 MADISON 

(Continued from page 10) 

the ANA Radio-TV chairman. Perhaps 
\ ou have seen it, but I am referring 
specifically to his statement: "When 




"TOP-DOG" 

ON THE COAST 



" Just get a load of Elliott-llayncs 
suwey of total listening in a 100- 
milc radius of Vancouver — I'm 
TOP DOG." 
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printed media hikes price? the buyer 
can generally see why— rising paper 
or printing costs, etc.. but — radio — Mr. 
Duram said pointedly — air is free!" 

How stupid can }ou get? 

These . . . statements by supposed 
leaders in their field should be chal- 
lenged by authoritative people such as 
you. 

Doesn't Mr. Duram know anything 
about increasing operative costs of a 
radio station, such as technical and en- 
gineering equipment, salaries, and no 
5 end of other items such as these? 

Misleading statements such as these 
should be challenged! 

Daniel C. Park 
President 

Indiana Broadcasters Assn. Inc. 
Indianapolis 

*** ★*★★★ 

4 'A special committee of the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters reports it will attempt to 
raise neck lines in television. (Fare 
Emerson is sure going lo look incognito 
in a nirtleneck evening gown.)" 

FRED ALLEN 



******** 
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REGIONAL NETS' FUTURE 




Ward Ingrim, Don Lee: all media can grow 



The perfection and development of 
the airplane and modern airlines did 
not sound the death knell of the auto- 
mobile, nor did it put our railroads 
out of business. It was little more than 
20 years ago that radio was supposed 
to bring about the early demise of the 
daily newspaper and many general 
magazines, and more recently to end 
the phonograph and record business. 
How wrong the people were who made 
such prophesies! 

But now there are crystal ball gazers 
| \vho are already preparing a wake for 
radio broadcasting. And all because of 
TV! Let us admit that TV is an im- 
portant addition to our present day 
communications and advertising indus- 
tries. But remember, it is an addition, 
not a replacement for radio or any 
other medium. 

The next few }ears will see many 
changes made in the broadcasting bus- 
iness — there's no question about that. 
Our programing patterns and sales 
methods will be adjusted to changing 
times, but as far as the future of radio 
is concerned — particularly regional 
network radio — we foresee many years 
of successful and profitable operation. 
Our conclusions are baised on our past 
and present experiences with the medi- 
um on the Pacific Coast. The facts, as 
they apply here, will not necessarily be 
true in the same degree elsewhere, al- 
though wherever regional networks 
have prospered in the past, we are cer- 
tain they will continue to serve the 
public and the advertiser efficiently and 
economically. 

In the face of known facts and fig- 
ures, it seems strange that network ra- 
dio should be put in a position of hav- 
ing to defend itself. However, it may 
be a good thing for us in the business 
to reappraise our own media. We have 
been underselling ourselves for many 
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years, and it behooves us now to let 
all the facts be known. 

Let's look at some of these facts as 
they apply to the West Coast. Today 
there are more radio families in the 
Pacific Coast area than ever before in 
its history. In 1948, A. C. Nielsen es- 
timated — and timchuyers bought — 
3,689.000 Pacific Coast radio families 
in this market. Today Nielsen esti- 
mates (and buyers buy) 4,845.000 ra- 
dio families in the same area. Com- 
pared with a 95% national average. 
98% of Pacific Coast homes now have 
one or more radios per family. With 
this growth in population and set own- 
ership, the Don Lee Network has also 
grown, and each year paid greater au- 
dience dividends to its sponsors. As of 
February, 1951, Don Lee Network au- 
diences are greater than they were in 

< 1949 or any preceding year. As a re- 
sult, Don Lee regional business is at an 
all time high. 

There are many reasons why we be- 

I lieve in a bright future for regional 
network radio, particularly on the Pa- 

I cine Coast, where the great distances, 
a dispersed population, rugged terrain 
and low ground conductivity makes 

1 mass coverage by any other medium 
economically impractical. It has been 
;^ Don Lee policy to establish cutlets 
in the many markets where the people 
live and spend their money. By doing 
so, we have been able to serve nearly 
100% of the Coast population with 
transcontinental network programs as 
well as regional features planned par- 
ticularly for Coast listeners. This pol- 
icy is paying off for many clients — 
stricllv regional advertisers as well as 
many national advertisers who buy 
Don Lee to bolster their national cam- 
paigns. Don Lee advertisers are get- 
ting, and will continue to get, good 
value for their money — more families 
reached at a lower cost-per-thousand 
than possible through any other ad- 
vertising medium. 

We do not discount any other me- 

| dium; we are all. Radio, TV, and 

"\ Print, competing for the same advertis- 

! ing dollar. But what medium, other 
than radio, can offer such wide circu- 
lation (set ownership), flexibility (in 
time and expenditure), availability to 
consumers (at home or out of home) 
and low cost per impression? 

One can't attempt to appraise the fu- 
ture of radio without bringing up the 
question of rates. That situation is in 
such a state of controversy at the mo- 
ment that much more time and space 



is required to discuss it than is avail- 
able here. Kate changes will hold the 
spotlight for some time, but we feel 
certain that the ultimate result will be 
proof positive that radio advertising 
is, if an) thing, underpriced. And while 
all this is going on, costs in other me- 
dia mount steadily. This will prove 
radio, by comparison, a better, more 
economical medium than ever. 

Radio is advertising's most timely 
and most flexible medium. It has nu- 
merous advantages that cannot be re- 
placed. Because it is flexible it will 
change and grow to meet any chal- 
lenge. As a source of family entertain* 
ment, information and public service, 
radio is an important, well-established 
part out of our daily lives. Work, we 
must, to improve its service and to 
prove its value. 

It took a lot of enterprise and op- 
timism to make radio the giant it is to- 
day. That spirit of enterprise is still 
with us in great measure and. although 
there are a few scare-easies looking for 
the worst, the optimists are in the ma- 
jority and they won't let radio down. 
There's plenty of room in our expand- 
ing economy for radio and all other 
media to improve, to expand, and to 
grow together! 

Ward D. Ingrim 

Vice President in Charge of Sales 

Don Lee Broadcasting System 

Hollytvood 
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Ben Paschall, Liberty, is opHmistic over future 

Libert), emerging on the West Coast 
as the West Coast's largest regional 
network, is highly optimistic over the 
future of network sales on the Pacific 
Coast, based upon the following facts: 

1. Having entered the network sales 
field on 1 March, 1951. our West Coast 
Sales Department, through contacts 
with advertising agencies and clients, 
have received an overwhelming wel- 
come. This welcome has been reilected 
in actual sales on the West Coast as 
well as the entire Liberty Network. 

2. Television is no I causing loss of 
listeners in our areas because there is 
no television except in San Diego, Los 
Angeles. San Francisco, and Seattle. 
As we have 52 station- on the West 
Coast, this, you can see, affects only 
\0 r 7( of our operations. 




Specializing in sports news and mu- 
sic, which have proven to us the best 
commercial formula, plus the fact that 
only 10% of our network is affected by 
television, plus our telling the story of 
the many successes of AM radio, 1 
have no fear thai network business not 
only for us but fur our competitors as 
well will increase this next year. 

Benton Pascu \ll 

Vice President 

W estern Division 

Liberty Broadcasting System 

Hollywood 



ABC-PARAMOUNT DEAL 

RADIO SIGNIFICANCE 

(Continued from page 32.) 

the network will stimulate personnel 
at ABC who've been under tension the 
last few years, after hearing rumors of 
the net being sold to a half-dozen bid- 
ders, like CBS, 20th Century-Fox. But 
it remains to be seen whether UPT ex- 
ecutives, used to the ways of movies, 
can adapt their energies to radio. 

fi. If oir will the merger affect 
the other ratlin nets? As one ra- 
dio executive at CBS told SPONSOR, "It 
will make us look to our laurels, in 
programing, talent, and general sell- 
ing." The emergence of ABC from a 
weak sister to a strong brother among 
the radio networks would jar NBC. 
CBS, and Mutual out of any pessimism 
about the future of radio. * * * 



TV SIGNIFICANCE 

(Continued jrorn page 33) 

excitement in ABC, which, though 
boasting handsome acreages of facili- 
ties, has always lagged in programing. 

F. Hmv tcill the merger affect ' 
the other TV nets? A great deal. 
First of all, in acquiring WBKB-TV, 
Chicago, CBS has gained a sensational 
plum — a pioneering station since the 
'30's, a money-maker that dominates 
Chicago TV. It will greatly strengthen 
the CBS-TV network. This, combined 
with ABC's infusion of new money and 
personnel, will force NBC, long the 
kingpin in network TV, to look to its 
laurels. Chances are there will be tal- 
ent raids and stronger programing 
competition between all four TV nets. 
Sponsors should benefit through lower 
programing costs, forced by increasing 
competition. * * * 
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Will color verdict thaw freeze? 

How does the green light on CRS af- 
fect the freeze on T\ stations? Thai s 
the hig question \tlvertisers are asking 
this week. 

\\ tlh only 107 stations on the air in 
03 markets, and suitable time slots a 
really scarce item, the emergence of 
more TV stations in more markets will 
make many a sponsor I and his Agen- 
cy) happy. 

But it won't happen this fall. \or 
probably this winter. 

Our best-educated guess is that new 
stations will start popping up come 
spring. It won't take long for some of 
the first grantees to get on the air. 
KMBC, Kansas City, for example, ex- 
pects to be on the air with its TV out- 
let 30 days after a favorable decision 
is reached. So do a number of others. 
Reason: equipment is already bought 
and waiting; in some cases so are stu- 
dios. 

In an exclusive to sponsor way 
back in March 1950. FCC Chairman 
Wayne Coy said that once the color 
issue was settled it would be full speed 
ahead on IV applications processing 
and grants. He said he would person- 



ally take charge of the speed up: that 
his fellow Commissioners had promised 
their fullest cooperation. Based on this 
statement, if there were no stumbling 
blocks, the end of the freeze and new 
stations could be expected in 1951. But 
TV allocations hearings slated for 9 
July, plus priorities on broadcasting 
equipment will break the big push. 
Within the FCC, midnight oil will be 
burning and applications will be pro- 
cessed even while the allocations hear- 
ings are under way. The Commission- 
ers are eager to follow up their big 
color vieior\ with concrete action that 
they know is backed by strong public 
demand. 

Despite the deterrents, advertisers 
can take for granted that Chairman 
Coy and his associates will do every- 
thing within their power to end the 
freeze and start the giants rolling. 
We look for more T\ stations by 
spring. 1952. 

Radio stations on the offensive 

Not every hod) in radio is cutting 
rates. A number of stations, in fact, 
chose this most critical period in ra- 
dio s history to announce increases. 

In San Antonio. WOA1. a 50.000 
watt NBC affiliate, disagreed with 
A.XAs recommendation strongly 
enough to argue its differences in a 
series of ads in the trade press. 

In what may become a pattern for 
other stations with similar views. 
WOAI used statistics to prove its point. 
Since 1942. its percentage of radio 
families, said the ad. has increased 
108 r < while the increase in its hour 
rate was only 13' r. On the basis of 
these figures, the station feels. WOAI s 
rate should be upped 84' < rather than 
decreased 5 r < . 

Similarly. KYOO. 50.000 watt 
NBC affiliate in Tulsa, points to the 



market statistics in its area to prove 
that it could justifiably charge $655 
per hour instead of existing $300 rate. 

WNOX. 10.000 watt CBS affiliate 
in Knoxville, bought trade paper space 
to announce a rate increase on the con- 
tention, among others, that it had more 
listeners in its non-TV market and bet- 
ter service and programs than ever 
before. As we went to press, WAIT. 
CBS affiliate in Cedar Rapids. Iowa, 
and KGER, Long Beach. Cab. inde- 
pendent, also had announced increases 

It looks like a trend, with radio sta- 
tions, collectively as well as individ- 
ually, determined to prove their value. 

Michael and Sylvia 

If Michael and Sylvia have their 
way. Oscar will soon be taking a back 
seat in the awards arena. 

Michael is the counterpart of Oscar 
in the radio and television fields. Be- 
fore 1,200 distinguished guests at the 
Waldorf-Astoria early in May, 27 net- 
work personalities and programs re- 
ceived the figurines. Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey. Senator Alexander Wiley, 
and numerous advertising bigwigs 
watched Milton Berle. Max Liebman. 
John Cameron Swayze, Perry Como. 
Dinah Shore. Bill Stern. Sam Leven- 
son, Groucho Marx. Edward R. Mur- 
row, Walter Winchell, Bud Collyer re- 
ceive talent awards for outstanding 
achievement during 1950-1951. 

The Michaels are administered b\ 
the Academy of Radio and Television 
Arts and Sciences, chairmanned by Ed- 
ward Bobley. 

Sylvia will appear on the scene late 
this summer or early fall, sponsored 
by Sylvania Television Awards. Ro\ 
Durstine masterminded the idea of 
giving Sylvias to encourage new T\ 
production techniques. (See page 34.) 



Applause 



We tip our hat to . . . 

Arthur B. Church- whose penchant 
for pioneering and public service kept 
his two stations I KMBC and KFRM I 
out in the forefront of Midwest 
broadcasting for 30 \ears. On his 
30th anniversary in radio he dedicated 
his mammoth KMBC Building, includ- 
ing the 2.600-capaett) T\ Theatre. 
Governor Smith of Missouri put his 
finger on the Church formula for suc- 



cess when he said that KMBC-KFRM 
not only give public service —they ex- 
tend themselves to meet public needs. 
George P. [Iollinj»bery who thinks 
it makes good sense to make every 
salesman in his rep firm an owner. 
\nd the reaction his move is getting 
proves he's right. 

Tin- Maverf Co., Los Angeles — whose 
"Are We Licked*' message published 
in the advertising trade press is a pub- 
lic-spirited call to action to restore 



Congressional cuts in the Voice of 
America budget, to push for more ade- 
quate propaganda and psychological 
w T arfare. 

Bill Ryan, president of BAB. Inc. — 
who is keeping his head during the 
network rate cut tempest, knowing that 
emphasis must shift back to his Broad- 
Advertising Bureau and its radio re- 
search efforts as the best way of prov- 
ing how much of the advertiser's dol- 
lar radio realh deserves. 
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"IN THE HEART OF AMERICA . . . 
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WHOLEHEARTED - that's the 
word for the overall performance 
of The KMBC-KFRM Team! 
Audience-wise, because of out- 
standing local programming and 
the CBS Network, rural and sub- 
urban listeners give The Team 
preference by a ratio of almost 3 
to 2 over the closest competition. 

In the great Kansas City metro- 
politan area it's the same story, 
according to the latest audience 
survey. 



Operating now from its new 
home, The KMBC-KFRM Team 
has more than ever before to of- 
fer advertisers — adequate space, 
new and modern broadcast facil- 
ities, top-notch promotion and 
merchandising— and most impor- 
tant, years of experience and 
success in every department. Yes 
indeed, Wholehearted is the 
word for it! Write, wire or phone 
The KMBC-KFRM Team, Kansas 
City, Mo., or your nearest Free 
& Peters' office. 



" P^&llli TO SELL THE WHOLE HEART OF AMERICA WHOLEHEARTEDLY, IT'S 
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Audience Than All Other 
Worcester Stations Combined 




Higher Average Ratings Than All 
Other Worcester Stations Combined 



More Than Twice The Radio Home 
Cov-erage in Central New England o 
Any Other Worcester Station 
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